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A Cowbird’s Nursery 


By CLINTON G. ABBOTT 


ws \ N 7 HERE ignorance is bliss, ’tis 

folly to be wise’—and, to 

judge by the serenity of her 
expression, the little Chestnut-sided War- 
bler in our picture has not the least suspi- 
cion that the three eggs which she is brood- 
ing so happily are not all of her own lay- 
ing. Who knows but that it may even be 
to her a source of pride that two of them 
are considerably larger than the third, giv- 
ing promise as they do of babies twice as 
lusty as those of her neighbors! Asa matter 
of fact, it is the work of the lazy Cowbird. 
When the rightful owner of the nest has 
been absent, no less than two eggs of this 
shiftless vagrant have been imposed upon 
her for incubation and care. Whether both 
were laid by the same bird I could not of 
course determine; but the fact that the eggs 
were quite differently marked would indicate 
perhaps that two Cowbirds had visited the 
nest. 

As a general thing, I have no qualms of conscience whatsoever in destroying 
every Cowbird’s egg that I find. For although the Cowbird in itself is a harmless 
bird, its advent into the world seems necessarily to be attended by the sacrifice 
of other birds at least as harmless and usually more attractive. But in the case 
of the Chestnut-sided Warbler’s nest an unusual problem presented itself. Here 
were two Cowbird’s eggs and only one Warbler’s. Had I removed both Cow- 
bird’s, the bird would almost certainly have deserted her home. So, as the nest 
was in a convenient situation for observation—in a bush alongside a path, and 


CHESTNUT-SIDE ON NEST 
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close to the house where I was staying—and as I was curious to watch happen- 
ings in the little cradle when the heterogeneous family should be born, I left 


the eggs untouched. 

The nest was found at Rhinebeck, N. Y., on July 6, 1900, incubation having 
apparently just started. Four days later I discovered that one of the Cowbird’s 
eggs was infertile; so I removed it from the nest, disappointed that I should not, 
after all, enjoy the somewhat unique experience of observing two young Cow- 
birds growing up in the same nest. It was sometime during the night of July 

3-14 that the first of the remaining two eggs hatched—the Cowbird’s of course. 


NEST OP CHESTNUT-SIDE CONTAINING TWO EGGS OF THE COWBIRD 
AND ONE OF THE CHESTNUT-SIDE 

The Warbler’s hatched between 12 and 12.30 on the 14th, The nicety with which 
matters had been so arranged that the young Cowbird would have just a con- 
venient start in life over its unfortunate rival commanded at least my admiration 
if not my sympathy. Cowbirds must indeed be sharp nest-finders to be able 
to discover at short notice not only the nests of certain suitable kinds of birds, 
but even nests containing eggs at a certain stage of incubation! 

After the hatching of the eggs I spent considerable time at the nest-side, and 
observed with interest the many pretty little incidents of a bird’s domestic life— 
the constant and tender brooding of the newly hatched young by both Warblers 
in turn; the never-ceasing search among the neighboring trees and bushes for 
small caterpillars; the delivery of the food by the male to the brooding female, 
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who in turn would raise herself and pass it to the young; the careful cleansing 

of the nest; and many other intimate details of the birds’ loving and happy lives. 

When I drew aside the leaves that sheltered the nest and allowed the sun to 

shine upon it for purposes 

of photography, the 

mother, realizing with that 

wonderful instinct com- 

mon to all birds which 

nest in the shade, the fatal 

effect on her babies of the 

sun’s direct rays, would 

take her stand on theedge 

of the nest and with out- 

stretched wings would 

form of her own body a 

living shield for the com- 

fort and protection of her 

young. Although herself 

in evident distress from 

the heat, and with parted 

mandibles continually 

gasping for air, she would 

remain in this position as 

long as the sun shone upon 

her, only stepping aside 

occasionally when a well- 

known signal announced FEMALE CHESTNUT-SIDE SHIELDING YOUNG 

that her husband had ar- iesiubaateata 

rived with a meal for the little ones. It wasa beautiful picture of parental devotion. 
As the young birds began to grow, the Cowbird not only maintained but 

rapidly increased its lead over its small nest-mate. At every visit of the parent 

bird with food, its capacious gullet could be seen violently waving aloft and 

almost completely hiding the feeble little mouth of the Warbler, whose owner 

was pathetically doing his best in a dumb appeal for food. The Cowbird’s appe- 

tite seemed never to be satiated and, unlike most nestlings, which relapse after 

a meal and give their brethren the next chance, he seemed ready for every fresh 

opportunity; and by reason of his superior display he usually succeeded in obtain- 

ing the coveted morsel. However, the young Warbler did manage to get an occa- 

sional portion, and I had strong hopes that he might reach maturity. For I 

realized that a Chestnut-sided Warbler’s usual laying is about five eggs, and that 

therefore some four eggs must have been made to give place to the two Cowbird’s. 

Hence the young Cowbird in the nest might reasonably be granted the room and 

food of four young Warblers. More than this I hoped he was not getting. 
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YOUNG CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER AND YOUNG COWBIRD AT AGE OF 
FOUR AND ONE-HALF DAYS 


An idea of the disparity in size of the two nestlings may be gained from the 
accompanying photograph, which was taken at 3.30 P. M. on July 18, or when 
the birds were about four and a half days old. I replaced them in the nest, but 
that was the last I saw of the poor little Warbler. When I returned at 5 p.m. the 
Cowbird was in sole and triumphant possession of the nest. Just what became 
of the Chestnut-sided Warbler will never be known, but my theory is that weak- 

ened by lack of sufficient food the little fel- 
low at last became too feeble to raise him- 
self at all and was crushed to death by the 
Cowbird’s gross body. The parent birds, re- 
turning and finding the little corpse in the 
bottom of the nest were no doubt impelled 
by their instinctive sense of cleanliness to 
carry it to a distance; for the most careful 
search over a large area beneath the nest 
failed to reveal any sign of the missing bird, 
thus proving that it had not fallen from the 
nest nor been forced out by the Cowbird. 
The Cowbird now had things all his own 
way and, there being no one to dispute his 
right to all the food, he grew with amazing 

. ™ rapidity. The dainty little cup of a nest, 

enema nok - a never built to accommodate such a monster, 
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was soon completely forced out of shape. His body then protruded beyond the 
lower rim of the nest and the ground underneath became littered with droppings, 
quite baffling the cleanly, sanitary instincts of the Warblers. 

Our last photograph represents the Cowbird, now almost twice as large 
as his devoted foster-parents, rising with hideous chitterings of delight to receive 
an ever-acceptable meal. The picture was taken at 7.30 A.M. on July 26. As I 
walked home to breakfast, I resolved that in the interests of justice I ought to 
put an end to that Cowbird as a murderer and a menace to the welfare of bird- 
dom. But when I returned to the spot, about 9 A.m., he had escaped me; the nest 
was empty, my bird flown. No doubt if I had searched and listened I should 
have heard him shouting for food not far away, but my spirit of vengeance was 
only half-hearted at best, and so I left him, a criminal abroad, to be the parent, 
I suppose, of others as bad. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 


In the garden here, as a dreamer may, 
I sit and muse on the waning day, 
And mingled sweet with the sunset flush, 
I hear the song of the Hermit Thrush. 


In this seraph mood does he sing to me? 

Or his mate, enraptured on yonder tree? 

Or does love of life into music rush 

From the inmost heart of the Hermit Thrush? 


Not now to reason of nature’s ways, 

But in awe to whisper that joy is praise. 

That this halcyon song in the evening hush 

Is the prayer to heaven of the Hermit Thrush. 
—Marion Murdoch. 


Some Nesting Habits of the Wood Pewee 


By AMANDA ELLIOTT, New Castle, Ind. 


— ‘HE bird is very watchful, and never lets any one see her on the nest,” 
I had read of the Wood Pewee, and so was elated to find, on June 24, 
a nest by seeing the bird fly to it and nestle down. 

Then, purposing to learn all that might be possible of a Pewee’s home-keep- 
ing, I seated myself where I could best see it, and for two hours watched con- 
tinuously the nest, probably forty feet above me, in the crotch of a dead branch 
of a maple, and timed the frequent comings and goings of the bird. 

Once in each hour, by looking away I lost the exact moment of the bird’s 
return, but only that. The Pewee would seem hardly more than quietly settled 
over her eggs, for she was evidently sitting, than she would glide off and away 
to a neighboring tree to watch for prey. First from one perch, then from another, 
she would alertly watch, then with a graceful sweep dart out and seize some insect 
and return. Flying to her nest, she would usually alight on its edge, though once 
or twice she was seen to perch first on a near-by twig, then prettily slip down upon 
the eggs. 

There were four flights during the first hour, after an average time of eleven 
minutes on the nest, the absences averaging four minutes; five flights during the 
second hour, after an average of ten minutes on nest, the searches for food occupy- 
ing two minutes each. This was between two and four o’clock in the afternoon. 

No sound was made by the bird either on or off the nest, save a sort of snap- 
ping sound when on the wing, which sound might be taken to be made by the 
bill when an insect was captured. I failed, however, to discover the cause. 

During these two hours of watching the nest, the male was neither seen nor 
heard, but at 3.50 o’clock on the next morning, an unusually cool one, his familiar 
note rang out. Pe-a-wee, pe-a-wee, he sang, and morning after morning after- 
wards I listened to hear him, to find the time at which he began his singing. 
Whether he really was the second bird to waken, he was the second one each 
day that I noted, the Robin always singing first. 

On this morning of the 25th I discovered, to my great delight, that the nest 
could easily be seen from my window. At 4.10 A.M. o’clock the bird was on the 
nest, and again I determined on a long watch. At 4.34 o’clock what I took to 
be the very first of the day’s flights from the nest was made, but the bird was 
home again by the time I had jotted down so much. Once during the time of 
watching—from 4.10 to 6.08 o’clock—I again lost the exact moment of one flight, 
this time a flight from the nest, but, in all, twelve times the bird went in search 
of food, the absence from the nest being of shorter duration than in the warmer 
afternoon—sometimes one minute, sometimes only half as long; again one 
minute and a half, only once so long as three minutes, and, save for that time, 
only once so long as two. Two or three times during the two hours the male 
perched on a twig near the nest. 
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I wished to know, if I could, to what hour in the evening these frequent 
and monotonous journeyings from home in search of food might continue. 
So a thi-d time of watching was set for the later hours of the day—from 6.15 to 
7.31 o’clock. I think no flights were made after 7.31 o’clock, the time of the last 
return noted, though by that time it had grown almost too dark even to dis- 
tinguish the nest. 

Their vision must be sharp, for the prey captured was not always near, and 
the wonder was that it had been sighted at all. But I think that not even a 
Pewee’s eye could have detected a gnat or fly after 7.31 o’clock on June 25. 


Copyright, by L. S. Morten 
WOOD PEWEE ON NEST 
Photographed by L. S. Horton, at Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Ten flights were made between 6.15 and 7.31 o’clock, longer absences being 
made at times than had been noted before, one being as long as eight minutes 
and one six minutes long. Once, the flight from the nest was probably made 
because of the bird’s being frightened away by other birds. 

The male was neither seen nor heard during this watch, though at times 
during each day, and frequently, he was both heard and seen. 

These watches were worth the while, if for nothing else, to enjoy the pretty 
picture made by the alert and tiny bird on the compact little nest—just such a 
picture as is so beautifully shown in the July-August Brrp-Lore for 1904.* 
Neither bird nor nest was easily distinguishable from the gray bark of the bran- 
ches, though the two white wing-bars were plain when once one knew that the 
bird was really there. 

During the three days after the 25th the nest was watched at intervals, and 


*Here reproduced.—Ep 
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shown at times to interested friends to whom the Pewee and her nest were unfa- 
miliar. On the evening of the 28th they were pointed out to a small boy who 
came across the street to see them. Did I thus, probably, rob myself of my pleas- 
ure? For, though the bird was seen again on the nest in the early morning of 
the 29th, and heard at least once during the busy forenoon of that day, she was 
not seen at any time afterward, though the note of the male was heard at times 
every day as usual and not far away. The nest was utterly and thus suddenly 
deserted. I questioned—barring any mishap that may have befallen the bird— 
could her disappearance have been due to the Pewee’s aversion to being watched ? 
Could she have found a more secluded place, possibly, and built there another 
nest? If not why did the male remain about his accustomed places singing as 
before ? 

I thought my opportunity for observing Pewees at an end and that my ques- 
tions must go altogether unanswered, but, on July 12 and 13, a pair of the birds 
was again frequently seen, and, thinking it might be the same pair nesting in 
another place, I began a search for the nest. And on the afternoon of the 14th, 
I discovered that they were building in a sweet gum tree just at the edge of the 
porch and on a branch only about twenty feet from the ground. The nest was in 
plain veiw from both porch and window, save for a screen of leaves which par- 
tially hid it. In the corner of the porch, I found my vantage ground, for thence 
I could see the nest clearly. 

Building was evidently in progress, but it seemed nearing completion, for 
the bird—I judged that the female alone was the builder—seemed to bring no 
building materials when flying to the nest, but only smoothed its inner walls 
with the breast, and with the bill put dainty touches on the outer wall of lichens. 

On July 15, the work of building continued, for the bird was seen at least 
once to bring a blade of dead grass or a pine-needle to put into the walls. About 
4 o’clock of that day, a boy espied the Pewee at her work. The bird seemed 
disturbed by his presence and, flying away, was seen no more that day. It began 
to seem that the Pewee must have a particular aversion to small boys, and I 
feared that this nest, too, had been abandoned. But the morning of the 16th 
found the work again going on. By this time the tiny cup-like nest had appre- 
ciably gained in size, and the lichen covering appeared more elaborate than 
before. 

Again and again the bird flew to the nest and smoothed and arranged its 
materials. These building days appeared a play time, the bird alighting often 
on its favorite perching places—dead branches of catalpa or of pear—whence 
to dart out for its prey, or sometimes to sing—if its plaintive note can be called 
a song—the visits to the nest seeming to be made only for the sake of variety 
and change. 

Never was her call the pe-a-wee of the male, but often only a single note 
and never more than two. Is this always and only the song of the female? 

On the 17th the bird was seen and heard as on the days before, only that it 
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was not seen to approach the nest until the late afternoon at the close of a wind 
and rain storm,—perhaps to see whether or not all things were still in order, for 
on the nest she busied herself again in smoothing the inner walls and placing 
aright the blue-gray lichens. 

While watching the feeding habits this day, it occurred to me to ask whether 
the Pewee feeds only on the smallest insects. Never, at any time, could I see any 
insect that evidently was seized. In all the time of my observation, I did not see 
the Pewee pursue moths, as the Kingbird was seen to do, though there were 
moths to be had for the taking. 

On July 19 both birds were seen. Incubation began either on the 19th or 
20th, but, since almost no observations were made on the 19th, I could not be sure 
of the day. On the 2oth the song of the male was heard early and frequently 
for some hours. Often both birds were seen together at the nest. This day was 
a repetition of the flights and returns to the nest described earlier—until the middle 
of the afternoon. Then, after all the long, careful work of building and after 
so short a time from completion, the tragedy came. For, on looking from the 
window, I saw a robber Blue Jay standing over the nest, deliberately devouring 
the eggs even to the shell. 

Insolent in his attitude, probably because the Pewee was helpless before 
his greater size, he seemed not to heed the cries of the tiny bird uttered again 
and again—the cry that I had heard at times before, but only now knew to be 
the cry of distress. 

Another nesting had ended—this time, I knew, in a tragedy; perhaps the 
other had ended so, for the birds had hardly shown themselves so much averse 
to being watched as I had thought to find them. 

The next morning the Pewee sang and sang again as if nothing had happened; 
but, then, one may as well sing. 

For one moment the bird was on the nest again, on the 21st, and I hoped that 
the nesting was to continue. Both birds were seen about the tree on the 22nd. 
A Jay again approaching the nest, the male, presumably, defended it against 
him, and again I hoped that the nesting might continue and undisturbed.’ But 
from that time the nest was abandoned. 

After remaining until weather-worn, and ragged, the nest was taken down 
from the limb. But even weather-worn it is beautiful—a tiny cup of pine-needles 
covered close with lichens. 


The Towhee 


By CHAS. E. HEIL, Needham, Mass. 


, “HE Towhee, or Chewink arrives in my neighborhood during the last 
week in April, or the first week in May, and is a common summer resi- 
dent. The males arrive before the females—sometimes two or three days, 

and sometimes a week or more. Along an old roadway near my home, I can gen- 

erally find one on May Day; here as I walk along I see him scratching among 
the leaves that lie under the bordering bushes, or, with outspread tail, flying 
across the road in front of me; now and then he will pause to call che-wink, and 
glance at me with bright eyes. Things of beauty, indeed, are these red, sparkling 
eyes, in their setting of glossy black, and many times I have admired them. 

To me, this alert, parti-colored bird is one of the handsomest members of the 

Finch family; no other is more striking, and I experience great pleasure when 

I see the first one of the springtime. The birds are not shy on their arrival, and 

one can approach quite near to them as they scratch among the brown, last 

year’s leaves. I find that a few people still have the impression that Chewinks, 
and other members of this family, scratch like barnyard fowls. A little observation 
will show that our domestic birds scratch with one foot at a time, whereas the 

Chewinks, and their kind, use both simultaneously. 

I have found the nest, with its set of four eggs, as early as May 14, so it appears 
that a few of these birds begin to construct their homes almost immediately 
after their arrival at the North. The nesting-sites are found in the same over- 
grown pastures and woody places that attract the Thrashers, and it is not un- 
common to find the nests of these two species within a few feet of each other. 
The Chewink invariably builds on the ground; generally the nest is placed at 
the foot of a bush or sapling, or under a tuft of grass, and is‘made of bark, dead 
leaves, dry grass, and weed-stems, with a lining of fine dry grass. In a pasture 
in Sharon, Massachusetts, I found one lined with horse-hair and dry grass. 
The nest when seen on the ground appears strongly made, but, when taken up, 
is found to be rather flimsy, and loose in construction. 

The eggs—generally four—are whitish, spotted with sienna and madder 
brown, and an occasional bit of lilac. I found two so sparsely and faintly marked 
that as a distance of a few feet they looked like pure white eggs. The nest and 
its contents are fine examples of protective coloration, and it takes a sharp pair 
of eyes to find them. The nesting season begins in early May, and lasts till late 
July, and undoubtedly two broods are reared by some of the birds. The female 
is a very close sitter, and the colors that show when she is on the nest—brown 
and chestnut—blend perfectly with the surroundings. On one or two occasions 
I have found the male on the eggs, but he did not sit so close as the female. When 
the nest is discovered, the owners become greatly excited; they seldom approach 
close to the intruder, but flutter about at a safe distance, calling che-wink, che- 
wink, che-wank, till the place resounds with the racket, and one is glad to get 
away from the vicinity. Incubation takes from twelve to thirteen days. 
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I, 2, 3, 4. Tame Female Towhee. 5, 6. Towhee Poses. 7, 8. Nest and Eggs of Tow- 
hee. g. Towhees, six days old in nest. 10. Towhee about seventeen days old 


Photographed by Christina J. Heil 
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The young birds leave the nest when they are nine or ten days old. At this 
age the upper parts are a mottled brown; the under parts are whitish, streaked 
with dark brown or black, and there is a faint chestnut wash on the sides. They 
soon change this dull dress, however, for the handsome, parti-colored plumage 
of the adult birds. 

The song—a simple melody—is usually whistled when the bird is perched 
ten or a dozen feet from the ground. Now and then, I hear it from the top of the 
tallest oak or elm in my neighborhood, and, on two occasions during the past 
season, I heard it when the bird was on the ground. Ordinarily, the song consists 
of two parts—the first composed of two notes and the second of a trill—but 
sometimes the first part consists of three notes, and at times the trill is omitted. 

This species feeds on worms, seeds, and insects and their larve, and during 
the summer months they vary their diet by eating blackberries and wild cherries. 
As I have seen a bird eating an acorn, it appears that nuts are also on their bill 
of fare. Much of the food is found on the ground, and once I had an oppor- 
tunity to see a bird while scratching among the dead leaves for a meal, make 
short flights into the air for passing insects, in true Flycatcher style. 

Chewinks are not gregarious, and one seldom sees more than two or three 
together. Most of them depart for the South during September, but stragglers 
remain until the end of October, and occasionally one spends the winter in this 
part of Massachusetts. On December 19, 1906, and again the next day, I saw 
a solitary individual—a male, apparently in perfect condition—on the border 
of an old roadway in Needham. 


BLACK TERN ON, NEST 
Photographed by J. M. Schreck, at Edmonton, Alta. 


Remarks on the Habits of the Kingfisher on the New 
Hampshire Seacoast 


By HENRY R. CAREY 


HEN the cold east wind from the sea still chills one to the marrow, 

\ \ and the clamorous cries of the Crows are yet borne to the ear with 

the crispness of passing winter, a moderately large bird, rivaling 

the Swallow in his flight and bearing the blue of the sky upon his back, sweeps 

up Sagamore creek, near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for the first time in 

many months, rattling as he goes. It is the Kingfisher; he has come as punctually 

as if driven by clockwork, in this, the first week of April, to spend his summer 
with us. 

Like all fishermen, he is independent by nature. Only the power of love is 
able to dispel for a time the joy which he finds in his solitary hunting perch. Alone 
he sits on his distant point of vantage, twisting his keen eye in every direction 
or turning slowly upon his tiny feet, bowing and clattering softly to himself in 
his strange tongue. He has no friends; the little birds avoid him. He has few 
enemies; the Crows and the Hawks leave him severely alone. Fearlessly he 
harries the small fish up and down over his hunting-grounds; courageously he 
seeks his prey in the icy salt-water of early spring. 

Then, one day, a strange feeling comes upon him. He mounts high into the 
air and flies hither and thither with no apparent purpose, making as much noise 
as possible, like an excited fly caught in a warm room. Presently he finds a 
mate, and he forgets in part hjsesolitary nature. The two go fishing together and 
sit side by side on the same perch. But, after all, it is more toleration than love 
which they feel toward each other. They do not feed or caress one another 
as other birds often do. Each one simply allows the presence of his mate because 
of the relation existing between them. 

As is well known, the same nesting-bank is often chosen year after year, in 
spite of disasters of every kind which may be connected with it. Since it is not 
my purpose here to discuss the well-known details of the Kingfisher’s life, I shall 
pass over the various dates of egg-laying, hatching, etc. The food brought to 
the nest-hole consists of various kinds of small fish. It not infrequently happens 
that one of these fish is too large to be carried by the parent bird into the narrow 
passage; it is then dropped upon the bank and is allowed to rot. This fact is often 
responsible for a large amount of the odor which is apt to hang about the mouth 
of a Kingfisher’s burrow. I once found a common salt-water flounder, four 
and one-half inches long and proportionately wide, which, being rather unwieldy 
for the parent bird to handle, had been left in this way. Another time I found 
a young Sculpin (Callionymus eneus) in the same condition, and, yet again, 
a live minnow, which, in spite of a great patch on its side devoid of scales, was 
finally freed in perfect health. This fact, by the way, suggests the probable fate of 
many a hardy small fish which escapes wounded from the Kingfisher’s deadly beak. 
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The young birds leave the earth about July 25. They are a somber-looking 
lot, as for several days they sit tamely about the wharfs or venture on short, 
erratic flights, which makes one feel that they have not yet got used to the light 
after their long imprisonment underground. It is at this time that both parents 
and young, somewhat crowded in the vicinity of the home nest by their sudden 
increase in population, begin to seek out new fishing-stubs, or to use old ones 
for the first time in the year. When the young are able to care for themselves, 
the old birds leave them and lead once more the single life which they seem to 
enjoy most. 

At this time of year, frequent quarrels occur among them, mostly about the 
best fishing spots, and now that strange, whining note, which Herrick describes 
as resembling the grating of two tree boughs in the wind, is often heard. It 
appears to be a note of anger; I have heard it when one bird, wanting the perch 
of another, hovered menacingly over him. Once I saw two birds dive simultane- 
ously for the same spot in the water, the same note escaping them as each reluc- 
tantly swerved aside. 

On such occasions one bird is often angrily pursued by another. These pur- 
suits are most reckless and enduring in character. One sees the two birds swirl 
by like two blue flashes of light, to disappear in an instant of time on perfectly 
controlled wings perhaps far away in the pine woods, almost grazing the tough 
trunk of some mighty tree, or heading straight for a sheer cliff and rising fifteen 
feet or more to clear it when it seems that they must be dashed to pieces on the 
rock. I once saw a Kingfisher, hard-pressed in such a pursuit, adopt a clever 
means of escape. His pursuer was close upon him—about five feet behind. On 
they came down the creek, neither bird seeming to gain upon the other. Both 
were flying at top speed low over the water. Suddenly there was a splash, and 
the foremost Kingfisher disappeared under the water. The bird behind swept 
on and lit on a nearby stub, not attempting-to renew the chase when his enemy 
reappeared. I cannot say that the first bird did not see a fish which he dived for, 
but it appeared to me at the time like a very ingenious method for dampening 
his opponent’s enthusiasm. 

The Kingfisher’s flight is remarkable for its beauty. How easily those long 
wings carry him about, as he skims so close over the water that their tips are 
sometimes wetted, or, as he hovers, his body appearing absolutely motionless, 
in that wonderful way which few birds can equal, for indefinite periods of time. 
Sometimes, especially in water half a foot or less in depth, he dives while flying 
nearly parallel to its surface. Sometimes, in this journeys from perch to perch 
when fish are plentiful, he dips again and again into the water in this way, remind- 
ing one of the Swallow as he gracefully touches the water here and there in his 
flight over the mill-pond. Again, he drops like a falling stone in a nearly perpen- 
dicular line upon his fishy prey. 

But, however interesting his actions on the wing may be, his postures and 
general conduct on the hunting stub also demand our attention. Studer, on page 
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20 of his large book on the birds of North America, mentions a Kingfisher that 
was found in 1850 on the shore of a little Connecticut creek with a clam-shell 
closed over his bill. This fact, together with experiences of my own, leads me 
to believe that the Kingfisher some- 
times fishes from a mud-flat or 
even standing in shallow water. A 
live clam, so far as I know, does 
not open his shell unless exposed 
to the air, nor is he found in na- 
ture above the surface of the mud. 
A Kingfisher would hardly dive at 
an object on or in the dry mud. 
What, then, could the bird in ques- 
tion have been doing when he 
found the clam? Obviously he was 
either standing or walking on the 
ground. 

Though I have not yet been 
able to prove this statement from 
my own observations, yet I have 
had several experiences which lead 
me to believe that it is true. Once 
I awoke early in the morning in my 
tent on the shore of a little lake in 
Maine. The film of sleep was still 
upon my eyes, and I rubbed them 


’ 


sleepily as I sat up and looked out 


upon the water. There, close in 

shore, was a small bird resembling 

a Kingfisher standing in the shal- 

low water, where a school of young 

bass, the prey of every passing 

pickerel, had congregated for pro- 

tection from the larger fish. The KINGFISHER 

dampness of the lake mist got into Photographed by Henry R. Carey 

my nostrils and I felt that ‘I must sneeze. I lay back quickly among my 
blankets out of sight. When I peered out again, the bird had disappeared. 
Several years later I was watching near the bank of a salt-water creek for the 
appearance of a Woodchuck at the mouth of his hole, when a Kingfisher sud- 
denly flew up from somewhere below the bank, where, I could not see. He had 
either been on a low rock or on the mud itself. The former may have been the 
case, for I have seen Kingfishers fishing from perches not over a foot above the 
water. This question still remains to be solved. 
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Only once have I seen a pellet of fish-bones and scales being disgorged from 
the bird’s beak, as he sat on his hunting perch. These pellets are found wherever 
the birds are accustomed to sit for any length of time. I once found one com- 
pletely composed of various parts of the shell of a small crab. Only a few days 
later I had the pleasure of seeing a crab actually caught. The bird captured 
him by diving in the usual way and took him to a low rock where he proceeded 
to bang him just as he would have done to aminnow. During this process the 
crab, which measured an inch and a half sideways across the shell, lost several 
legs and was dropped upon the rock, from which by a considerable effort he man- 
aged to fall by scrambling to the edge with his remaining legs. The bird, perhaps 
seeing that he was rather a large morsel to swallow whole, then forgot him com- 
pletely and went on with his fishing. 

Two summers ago I found myself wishing intensely to photograph some of 
these wild, frowsy-headed dwellers of the earth, the water and the skies. I 
studied their favorite perches, my plan being to hide the camera near one of them, 
but every one was unsuitable for my purpose. With sagacious caution they had 
chosen spots which commanded a wide, open view on all sides, that no enemy 
might approach them unseen. It was impossible to hide even so much as a folded 
focusing cloth near most of these places, and many, in addition, were only in 
the sunlight for a short part of each day, in spite of the broad view which they 
afforded. At last I hit upon a plan. Ona small island in Sagamore creek stood a 
tiny shack, old and beaten by the elements until the wild creatures had no more 
fear of it. One could sit inside this place early in the morning and listen to the 
low, apparently conversational notes of the Crows, as they walked up and down 
on the ridge-pole, or watch the shy Night Herons fishing in the water only a 
few feet away. Here, too, the Kingfishers came very often to clatter and to fish 
in the stunted cedar trees that protected one side of the blind. In the narrow 
channel between the island and the mainland, where minnows abound, I stuck 
an old tether-ball pole into the mud. On the island, near the pole, I placed an 
ancient soap-box with a small hole in one end of it and, between the box and the 
shack, I drove as many sticks with staples in them as I needed. After about 
a month the box and the pole had weathered enough to make the Kingfishers 
no longer afraid of them. Then I placed the camera under the old box, the lens op- 
posite the hole, and ran a thread from the shutter, through the staples, to my blind. 
Morning after morning I visited the island shortly after sunrise and watched 
the habits of the Kingfishers as they plied their fishing from my pole. Many a 
minnow I saw go down their rapacious throats after undergoing a vigorous 
chewing and banging in their vice-like beaks, and many a curious attitude did 
I see them take as they clattered softly to themselves within a few feet of my eye. 
And during this time I got a few good photographs by the device already de- 
scribed. 


The Migration of Vireos 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz FuEertes 
YELLOW-GREEN VIREO 
This Vireo has scant claim to a place in the fauna of the United States. It 
occurs regularly in northern Mexico not far south of the United States boundary, 
and extends thence through Central America to northern South America. 
Wanderers have been taken three times in the United States; at Fort Brown, 
Texas, August 23, 1877; Riverside, California, September 29, 1887; Godbout, 
Quebec, May 13, 1883. 


YELLOW-THROATED VIREO 


This Vireo winters south of the United States, and in spring those individuals 
that are to nest on the Atlantic slope make the long flight across the Gulf of 
Mexico to northern Florida and the Gulf States, avoiding the shorter and easier 
flights by way of Cuba and southern Florida. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


March 14, 1890 
March 22, 1885 
April 10, 1906 


Lower Suwanee River, Fla........... 
Pensacola, Fla 
Savannah, Ga.... 


Atlanta, Ga. (near) 


Lynchburg, Va 
Washington, D. C. 
Beaver, Pa 
Morristown, N. J 
Englewood, N. J 


New Providence, N. J...............] 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y 
Alfred, N. Y 


Ballston Spa, N. Y........ 


Portland, Conn 
Hadlyme, Conn 
Jewett City, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Providence, R. I 


West Roxbury, Mass....... 


Springfield, Mass. 


Beverly, Mass............. 


Randolph, Vt 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Durham, N. H 


Nig | Sa ee 


“ 


- 
An 0 AN O ON DWOHADAMWAOUMA! Qw 


“eH 


East Sherbrooke, Quebec............ 
OM POCONO, “TOES. 606.55. es te el 


Kerrville, Texas 


Gainesville, Texas......... 
New Orleans, La.......... 


eH Ors Quis Oh Onsnsh un & 


March 20 
March 24 
April 8 


April 7, 1903 
April 3, 1888 
April 12, 1900 
April 19, 1891 
April 26, 1889 
April 27, 1890 
May 1, 1886 
May 1, 1890 
May 2, 1891 
May 4, 1904 
May 6, 1904 
April 30, 1894 
April 29, 1906 
April 30, 1893 
April 29, 1906 
May 3, 1907 
May 3, 1890 
May 4, 1899 
May 8, 1904 
May 5, 1890 
May 6, 1905 
May 16, 1gor 
May 14, 1900 
May 10, 1903 
March 17, 1894 
March 17, 1907 
April 6, 1885 
April 4, 1896 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number | Earlie 

PLACE of sened | “Svan errivel | epring arrival” 
Oe a ee. eer ree ee March 24, 1902 
Helena, Ark..... antes 7 | April 5 March 31, 1905 
Chattanooga, Tenn... =< 4 | April 9 April 8, 1905 
Athens, Tenn. .. vues April 8, 1906 
Lexington, Ky..... aD | April 18, 1902 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 6 April 17 April 13, 1887 
Brookville, Ind. 4 April 23 April 21, 1894 
Bloomington, Ind... 5 April 24 April 16, 1886 
Wauseon, O. 9 | April 27 April 21, 1896 
Oberlin, O....... 13 | Mayr April 25, 1902 
Petersburg, Mich. II | April 28 April 24, 1891 
Southwestern Ontario. . 8 | May 24 April 30, 1897 
Ottawa, Ont. May 11, 1906 
Manhattan, Kans... | April 22, 1885 
Keokuk, Ia. 7 | May 4 April 26, 1896 
Grinnell, Ia.. 4 | Mays | May 1, 1887 
Chicago, Ill..... 10 May 5 April 27; 1902 
Lanesboro, Minn. 6 May 7 April 27, 1888 
Lincoln, Nebr.. 4 May 14, May 6, 1899 


Southern Manitoba. May 5, 1900 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


Average date of Latest date of the 
PLACE of years’ the last one seen last one seen 


err rr ere 5 September 11 | September 15, 1889 
Grinnell, Ia....... FS ee 5 September 13 | September 20, 1889 
3 
7 


Chicago, Ill...... i alten Wika ek September 21 September 24, 1895 
Wauseon, O.. : ey ee a September 23 October 2, 1894 


I a a. on a Gip/tumw b"ocaecmsdek 4 October 2, 1904 

St. Louis, Mo ate October 12, 1885 
Bloomington, Ind... natiatebede ‘ October 19, 1902 
Ariel, Miss... . x waltye cs October 14, 1897 
New Orleans, La. 4 Tear October 11, 1896 
Phillips, Me...... ‘ e ee September 5, 1905 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y...... 3 September 25 | ‘September 28, 1888 
Morristown, N. J... 3 September 10 | September 12, 1906 
Beaver, Pa.......... 3 October 5 October 11, 1899 

Washington, D. C.... 5 September 12 | September 29, 1907 
Lynchburg, Va. 3 September 22 | September 30, rgor 
Raleigh, N. C... aie 5 September 8 September 16, 1891 
Tallahassee, Fla. Ring Ad ee October 15, 1900 


BLUE-HEADED VIREO 


The variability of this species has made possible its separation into several 
well distinguished forms. The typical Blue-headed Vireo nests from Wisconsin 
and from the mountains of Pennsylvania, north to southern Mackenzie and to 
Nova Scotia. It winters from Florida and Louisiana south. through eastern 
Mexico to Guatemala. A few Blue-headed Vireos remain to nest in the southern 
Alleghenies, from Maryland to South Carolina, and perform only a short migra- 
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tion, wintering from the lower parts of South Carolina to central Florida. They 
have received the name of the Mountain Vireo, and they migrate earlier in the 
spring than the typical Blue-headed form. Near Asheville, N. C., at two thousand 
feet altitude, they appear on the average, March 10, while the Blue-headed 
does not reach Raleigh, N. C., until two weeks later, thus reversing the usual 
rule that birds on the lowlands arrive earlier than those of the same latitude in 


the mountains. 
SPRING MIGRATION 
PLACE pe gone] Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 

Raleigh, N. C...... ohn hide ell went 12 March 26 March 18, 1890 
I SS Bs 6 on css dal¥ip Su ood 12 April 18 April 6, 1905 
Renovo, Pa. ..... Uxuaweeae ee saan 9 April 22 April 5, 1905 
OE) SO rere 4 April 28 April 22, 1887 
Southeastern New York............. 3 May 2 April 30, 1896 
Lockport, N. Y...... PFE Nee 3 May 4 May 3, 1885 
Central Connecticut . 10 April 28 April 22, 1893 
Beverly, Mass.......... Rit RES 9 April 29 April 19, 1899 
UN ROB So cosets sew sss 7 April 27 April 18, 1897 
Monadnock, N. H..... o igabeatiacs 3 April 24 April 23; 1902 
Southwestern Maine................ II May I April 28, 1894 
Ng 9 EP Pee eT ee May 3, 1890 
Scotch Lake, New Brunswick........ 6 May 5 April 30, 1905 
Ry | RRS a ee pun March 3, 1890 
PNG. 6.05 066s dase caw et 4 April 30 April 21, 1896 
a eee eee rie 4 April 29 April 28, 1885 
SE ERE a ors ick xs Sieg peo 6.9 oot 8 April 29 April 17, 1902 
ae ere ey 2 April 29 April 24, 1885 
Chicago, Ill........ Gas i sks »\ oebict Ree 5 May 4 April 27, 1902 
Southwestern Ontario............... 7 May 4 April 25, 1889 
uawa, Ont, ...... DT REE POW 8 May 12 May 8, 1904 
ED MID Adc oder a done ah Ape aas eas II May 8 May 3, 1890 
ee SS i ee ese a ee 7 May 8 May 3, 1890 
ey ee eae 4 May 10 May 7, 1887 
Aweme, Manitoba.................. 6 May 14 May 6, 1900 
Edmonton, Alberta...............-. May 11, 1897 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta ........... May 23, 1901 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie ...........|.... May 22, 1904 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number 

PLACE cree | Seped | Mee kete 
Athabaska Landing, Alberta......... September 4, 1903 
Aweme, Manitoba.................. 6 September 21 | September 30, 1903 
RAMMING, WRINEN 56a. ics ee cas ws 4 September 25 | September 28, 1889 
SSS RS ae ee October 11, 1891 
ee ee nee October 6, 1905 
| Sg ere rent So October 8, 1905 
CG: Mac ig's 45 a, Owe aphego oun cleo 3 October 6 October 9, 1895 
oo ES re ore 3 October 8 October 10, 1897 
MR, Wl fas obo bs ctw sions ss Ry 8 October 12 October 17, 1902 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y..........-. 4 October 19 October 23, 1887 
Bs Mek 65,055 3 a0. 50 4 ep ss Held October 16, 1904 
RR US” a eo ae ne eri ee October 20, 1893 
ee, BG. os a eae senens 6 October 18 November 3, 1906 


SG PU Ms oi oss dnb ke ak cine wae 9 October 31 December 15, 1885 
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PLUMBEOUS VIREO 

The Blue-headed Vireo of the Rocky mountain region is called the Plumbeous 

Vireo. It comes into extreme western Texas and breeds from there west to Ari- 

zona and north to Wyoming and South Dakota. It is a late migrant and its arrival 

in the mountains of southern Arizona has been noted in different years from 

April 30 to May 6. The first was seen at Colorado Springs, Colo., May 3, 1882 
and at Loveland, Colo., May 11, 1889. i 


CASSIN’S VIREO 

The Blue-headed Vireo of the Pacific slope has received the above name. 
It is an earlier migrant than the Plumbeous Vireo and in southern Arizona it 
arrives at least two weeks the earlier and passes on north to breed, while the 
later-arriving Plumbeous remains and nests. The arrival of Cassin’s Vireo in 
southern Arizona has been noted in different years from April 6 to April 16. 
It is present in the fall from about August 20 to the middle of September. The 
average date of arrival at Columbia Falls, Montana, is April 28, earliest, April 
26, 1895; last seen, September 12, 1895. In southern California the average date 
of arrival is April 9, earliest April 4, 1896. Other dates of the first seen are: 
Nicasio, Cal., April 5, 1876; Stockton, Cal., April 22, 1879, April 28, 1880; 
Beaverton, Ore., April 17, 1885; Fort Klamath, Ore., April 28, 1887; Corvallis, 
Ore., April 30, in 1899, 1900 and 1904; Tacoma, Wash., April 28, 1903, April 
25, 1904, April 23, r905 and April 18, 1907; Seattle, Wash., April 17, 1907. 
Victoria, B. C., April 27, 1893; Okanagan Landing, B. C., May 4, 1906 and 
April 29, 1907. The latest fall date at Los Angeles, Cal., is October 13, 1898; 


HOUSE WRENS 
Photographed by J. C. Elson, Madison, Wis. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 


HE Massachusetts Audubon Society continues to develop in its members 
T: practical interest in birds by supplying them with blanks on which 

to record the species observed during the year in Massachusetts. The 
ten best lists received by the secretary of the Society for the year ending December 
31, 1908, were made by the following members: Lidian E. Bridge, West Med- 
ford, 219 species; James L. Peters, Jamaica Plain, 218 species; Barron Brainerd, 
Brookline, 211-species; Richard M. Markle, 187 species; Joseph Kittredge, Jr., 
179 species; Charles Schweinfurth, 142 species; Anna K. Barry, Dorchester, 
138 species; Richard L. Creesey, 137 species; Samuel Dowse Robbins, 121 spe- 
cies; Bertha Langmaid, 121 species. The two lists first mentioned are published 
herewith. 


List of Birds observed by | List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., | James L.-Peters, in Mass., 


from January 1, 1908, to | from January 1, 1908, to 
January 1, 1909. January 1, 1909. 

Name of Species Locality Date | Locality Date 
Holboell’s Grebe ........... Nahant ....... Jan.4 | Nahant ....... Feb. 8 
Horned Grebe.............. Marblehead ....| Jan. 6 | Lynn.......... Jan. 4 
Pied-billed Grebe ..........| Middlesex Fells.; Oct. 24 || Randolph ..... April ro 
Pano 62:56 S555-4.-0300 <8 Marblehead ...| Jan. 6 || Swampscott....| Jan. 4 
Red-throated Loon..........| Marblehead ...| Jan. 6 | Nahant ....... Nov. 28 
Black Guillemot............ Marblehead ...| Jan. 6 Marblehead ...| Jan. 4 
Brunnich’s Murre...........| Nahant ....... Ja FLERE eee ery, PAN Peete 
Razor-billed Auk .......... Nahant ....... Dec. 22 | Rockport ......| Dec. 28 
Pomarine Jeger............ Ok ee pS ee By ere et Ce eee 
| EE ow re te Ipswich........ Oct. 7 Nahant ....... Jan. 1 
Great Black-backed Gull....| Nahant ....... Jan. 4 Boston... ......| jan. t 
SeNUE ARUN 5 60!5 0.0e so oe we’ Medford ...... Jan. 2 Boston.........| Jan. 1 
Ring-billed Gull............ Nahant ....... Oct. 5 Boston.........| Jan. 1 
Laughing Gull ............ Naushon....... July 12 | Wood’s Hole...) Aug. 1 
Bonaparte’s Gull .......... | ge ee Aug. 28 | Ipswich........ Sept. 12 
Common Tern ............ Naushon....... July 11 | Wood’s Hole ..| Aug. 1 
pS tare eens Naushon....... | July rr | Wood’s Hole ...| Aug. 1 
are Naushon....... July rr | Chilmark ...... Aug. 31 
UO @ |) eS ere Nantucket ..... July 26 | Chilmark ...... Aug. 3 
So SEE ee PEER? RP SOR END Me Se | Nahant Bay....| June 25 
SS Pe eer ees Ipswich........ Nov. 7 | Ipswich........ Oct. 24 
Double-crested Cormorant...) Ipswich........ May 19 | Nahant......... Oct. 12 
American Merganser........ Newton........ Mar. 12 | Brookline .....| Mar. 7 
Red-breasted Merganser...... Marblehead ...| Jan. 6 | Marblehead ...| Jan. 4 
Hooded Merganser......... Middlesex Fells.| Nov. 15 | Middlesex Fells.| Nov. 21 
On EEE Se ORR A Pt" Newton........ Mar. 4 | Brookline ..... | Mar. 7 
aE ES ERAN pote Middlesex Fells.| Jan. 5 | Boston......... Jan. 1 
Red-legged Black Duck ....| Middlesex Fells.| Jan. 5 Jamaica Plain .| Jan. 1 
Green-winged Teal......... Boston.........| Jan. 6 Boston.........| Jan. 1 
Blue-winged Teal........... Middlesex Fells.| Sept. 25 | West Tisbury ..| Aug. 4 
| SPOS Fee ree eae Middlesex Fells.| Oct. 25 | Cambridge ....| Oct. 21 
i 2 agers ee Ponkapog...... Aug. 8 | Randolph ..... April 3 
I Doo oS geste sc ache) LaMERTS os cue ee T ae epee Edgerton Dec. 30 
WOE APOE 6-2 once cg nae Marblehead Jan. 6 |; Lynn.......... Feb. 8 


Name of Species 


Lesser Scaup Duck 
American Golden-eye .. 
Buffile-head .. 
Old-squaw.. 
American Scoter. . 
White-winged Scoter 
Surf Scoter . 

Ruddy Duck.. 
Canada Goose . 
American Bittern 
Least Bittern . 
Great Blue Heron 
Green Heron .... 


Black-crowned Night Heron 


Virginia Rail.. 


Florida Gallinule 
American Coot.... 
American Woodcoc k 
Wilson’s Snipe ... 
ASS eRe 
Knot. . 

Pectoral ‘Sandpiper 


White-rumped Sandpiper Ay 


Least Sandpiper 


Red-backed Sandpiper ee 
Semipalmated ee oti 


Sanderling 

Greater Yellow-legs. 
Yellow-legs ........ 
Solitary Sandpiper. 


Bartramian Sandpiper .... 


Spotted Sandpiper 
Hudsonian Curlew..... 
Black-bellied Plover.... 
Killdeer 

Semipalmated Plover... 
Piping Plover 

Ruddy Turnstone . 
Bob-white 

Ruffed Grouse 
Mourning Dove 

Marsh Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk... . 
Broad-winged Hawk 


Am. Rough-legged Hawk.... 


Bald Eagle... 
Duck Hawk .. 
Pigeon Hawk 


American Sparrow Hawk.... 


American 7 gy 
Short-eared Owl.. 


Bird - Lore 


List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1908, to 
January 1, 1909. 


Locality Date 


Middlesex Fells.; Nov. 2 
Jan. 4 
Feb. 22 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 23 
Mar. 23 
May 4 
June 21 
Mar. 31 
May 30 
April 21 
April 22 
June 5 


Marblehead 
Marblehead 


Jamaica Pond .. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Waverly 


Cambridge .... 
Cambridge .... 
Cambridge .... 
Jamaic a Pond 


Cambridge .. cs 
Ipswich 


Sesinenee . ’ 
Middlesex Fells. 


Arboretum 
Waverly 


Middlesex Fells. 
Greylock 
Ipswich 


Middlesex Fells. 
Waverly May 14 
i Sept. 23 
Ipswich iF 


i 


| Ipswich 


List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1908, to 
January 1, 1909. 


Locality 


Randolph 
ae 
Nahant 


Cambridge .. 
Brookline 
Cambridge .... 
Cambridge .... 


Jamaica Plain... 
Natick 
Cambridge .... 
Chilmark 
Chilmark 
Chilmark 


Franklin Park . 
Shellburn Falls 
Lexington 
Chilmark 


Arboretum 
Arboretum 


April 20 
Mar. 4 
May 2 
Nov. 10 
May 9 
Sept. 12 
Nov. 24 
Jan. 25 
May 2 
April 11 


| Franklin Park . 
| Cambridge .... 
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List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1908, to 
January 1, 1909. 


Name of Species 


Screech Owl 
Yellow-biiled Cuckoo 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Belted Kingfisher 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker .... 
Red-headed Woodpecker .... 


Northern Flicker .... 
Whippoorwill 
Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


Kingbird 
Crested Flycatcher 
Phoebe 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher... . 
Alder Flycatcher............ 
Least Flycatcher............ 


Horned Lark 

Prairie Horned Lark. . 
Blue Jay 

American Crow 


Red-w eee Blackbird 
Meadowlark 


Purple Finch 
American Crossbill 
White-winged Crossbill 
Redpoll 

American Goldfinch 
Pine Siskin 
Snowflake 

Lapland Longspur 
Vesper Sparrow 
Ipswich Sparrow 
Savanna Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 


Henslow’s Sparrow.......... 


Sharp-tailed Sparrow 


White-crowned Sparrow .. 


White-throated Sparrow 
Tree Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Song Sparrow 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 


Locality 


Medford 


Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 


Sudbury 
Middlesex Fells. 
Sudbury 
Medford 
Middlesex Fells. 
Medford 
Greylock 
Sudbury 
Middlesex Fells. 


Medford 
Medford 
Medford 


Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 
Medford 


Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 


Middlesex Fells. 
Medford 
Medford 

Boston 


Locality Date 


Jamaica Plain Mar. 21 
Franklin Park .| May 18 
Franklin Park .| May 22 
Boston... .-| Mar. 14 
Franklin < .| Jan. 26 
Franklin < .| Jan. 14 
i April 11 
Franklin < .| May 14 
Franklin Park Jan. 1 
j June 25 
Jamaica Plain June 1 
Cambridge ..... May 
Belmont May 
Jamaica Plain . May 
Arboretum ..... May 
Franklin Park ., Mar. 
Greylock 
Marlboro 
Greylock 


Franklin Park 
Franklin Park 
Cambridge 


Franklin Park 
Milton 


Stoneham 

Arboretum .... 
Middlesex Fells. 
Jamaica Plain . 
Franklin Park .| April 26 
April 11 
Oct. 24 
April 6 
Mar. 21 
April 5 
June 28 
May 30 
Aug. 16 
April 26 
Mar. 14 
Feb. 12 
April 10 


Chilmark 
Arboretum .. 
Boston... 

Jamaica Plain 
Arboretum ..... 
Arboretum .....| April 7 
Franklin Park .| Jan. 25 
Jamaica Plain .| Feb. 12 
Franklin Park Sept. 23 


Name of Species 


Swamp Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 
Towhee.... 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 

Scarlet Tanager 

Purple Martin 

Cliff Swallow ... 

Barn Swallow 


Tree Swallow Ver attr RY 


Bank Swallow 

Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Shrike. ... 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Blue-headed Vireo 
White-eyed Vireo 


Black and White Warbler ... 


Golden-winged Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler ... 


Northern Parula Warbler... . 


Yellow Warbler 


Black-throated Blue Warbler. 


Myrtle Warbler.. 
Magnolia Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 


Black-throated Green Warb’r 


Pine Warbler 

Palm Warbler 
Yellow Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Water Thrush 
Connecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 


Northern Yellow-Throat ..... 


Yellow-breasted Chat 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canadian Warbler 
American Redstart 
American Pipit 
Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 
House Wren 

Winter Wren 


Short-billed Marsh Wren ... 
Long-billed Marsh Wren .... 


Brown Creeper 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 


Bird - Lore 


List of Birds observed 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass.. | 
from Januarv |, 1 


January 1, 1909. 


James 


January 1, 190 


by List of Birds observed by 
Peters, in Mass., 
908, to from January Ae 1908, to 


Locality 


Locality 


| Cambridge .... 
| Medford 

| Middlesex Fells. 
Middlesex Fells. 


Concord 


| Cambridge .... 
Middlesex Fells. 


Medford 


Medford 
Cambridge . 


Middlesex Fells. 


Braintree 


Middlesex Fells. 


Medford 


Cambridge ... .| 


Medford 
Medford 


Middlesex Fells. ! 


Medford 
Medford 


Waverly 
Middlesex Fells. 


Middlesex Fells. 
Norwood. . 


Cambridge il J 


Middlesex Fells. 
Medford 


Sng 27 


| Jan. 2 


Boston. . 


| Arboretum 


| Ipswich 


Braintree 


Concord 


| Concord 


| Wayland 


| Middlesex Fells. 
Arboretum ..... 
| Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 


Marlboro 


Apel ‘e 


Stoneham 
| Norwood 


| Cambridge .... 
| Franklin Park . 


| Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 


| Franklin Park . 
| Jamaica Plain . 


| Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 


| Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 


| Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 
| Franklin Park . 


| Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 


| Cambridge .... 


Franklin Park . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Franklin Park . 
Boston 

Arboretum ..... 
Franklin Park . 


, Cambridge .... 
Jan. 11 | Jamaica Plain . 
| Jamaica Plain . 
| Jan. 19 | Stoneham 


Date 


Mar. 28 
Mar. 14 
April 26 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Mar. 14 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 


from January 1, 
January 1, 1909. 


1908 


» to 


Name of Species 


Chickadee 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 


Wood Thrush 

Wilson’s Thrush 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Bicknell’s Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush........ 
Hermit Thrush 


Iceland Gull 
Kumlein’s Gull 
Black Tern 

Sooty Spearwater 
American Widgeon 
Shoveller 


Ring-necked Duck 
Still Sandpiper 
Ring-necked Pheasant....... 
Lark Sparrow 
Prothonotary Warbler 
Brewster’s Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Mockingbird 
Carolina Wren 
Nelson’s Sparrow 
Baldpate 

Hoary Redpoll 

Heath Hen 


| Nantucket S’nd. 


Locality 


| Medford 
| Medford 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet ......| 


Medford 
Medford 
Middlesex Fells. 


| Cambridge ....| 
| Greylock 


Swampscott .... 
Swampscott .... 


Jamaica Plain .| 


Middlesex Fells. 


| Arboretum..... 
| rere 


Medford 
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List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 


from January 
January 1, 1909. 


Locality 


Jamaica Plain . 
Jamaica Plain . 
Arboretum ..... 
Arboretum 


Franklin Park . 
Greylock 

Franklin Park . 
SFO 6 6 6c. os ois 
Arboretum ..... 
Franklin Park . 


1, 1908, to 


Date 


Jan. 1 

Jan.1 

April ro 
May 20 
May 2 

Oct. 11 
June 29 
May 12 
April 17 
Jan. 19 
Mar. 12 


April rr 


| Jan. 4 


..| Jan. 25 


Brookline ......| 
Middlesex Fells. 
| 


Franklin Park . 


Arboretum .....| 


Franklin Park . 
Franklin Park . 


Jamaica Plain . 


Cambridge ....| 


Edgartown 
Chilwark 


| Aug. 16 


Notes from Fie and Stuy 


The Dovekie Near Buffalo 


November 15, 1908, I found on the 
Canadian Lake 
seven miles from Buffalo, the body of a 
Dovekie (Alle alle). 
fied by Mr. Savage and Dr. Cummings of 


shore of Erie, about 


The skin was identi- 


the Buffalo Academy of Science and is 
still in my possession. The specimen was 
a male, entirely free from subcutaneous 
fat, and the crop was empty. 

November 14, 1908, there was a heavy 
snow storm with high wind. November 
8, 1908, there were many large flocks of 
which is than they 
usually appear in this neighborhood.— 
EVERETT P. WHEELER, II, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Snowflakes, earlier 


“Retribution’’ 


In May, 1908, whilst searching for an 
albino Bluebird, which, with her cerulean 
mate, 
been seen on the outskirts of the city, I 


were reported to have frequently 


discovered two Bullock Oriole’s nests in a 
large cottonwood, each occupied by a pair 
of English Sparrows. These sharp birds 
had pre-empted the last year’s pensile nests 
of the Orioles, ballooning them to enor- 
mous proportions, building a round door- 
way in one side according to their custom; 
and in these swinging homes high in the 
air, raised their numerous broods during 
the summer. 

I intended securing one of these nests 
to photograph and place in my collection 
of odd birds’ nests, but was prevented by 
a long, serious illness from doing so until 
in October. On October 17, I visited the 
tree and found one of the nests still occu- 
pied by the Sparrows as a home, but the 
other nest had disappeared, whether it had 
been torn from its moorings by some wind 
storm, or removed by curio hunters, I am 
unable to say. 
the massive top of the tree with my glasses, 
I discovered an Oriole’s nest of the present 
season, and, greatly to my astonishment, 


In critically scrutinizing 


(174) 


noted the presence of the female on a 
branch just above the nest. The great host 
of Bullock Orioles, which breed and spend 
their summer in this region, had left on 


HOUSE SPARROW ENTANGLED IN 
NEST OF BULLOCK’S ORIOLE 


their migration to the South a month be- 
fore; and why should this lone mother bird 
thus delay her going and linger about 
the empty nest? Presently, I thought the 
key to the mystery was mine, for with the 
aid of the glasses a bird with its neck entan- 
gled in the loosely woven horse-hairs of 
the upper rim of the nest, was made out 
dangling in the air, but the thick yellow 
leaves so obstructed the view it was im pos- 
sible to make out to what species it be- 
longed. The fact of the presence of the 
female naturally caused me to imagine that 
her mate had come to his death in this 
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tragic manner, and that her devotion and 
loyalty chained the bereaved mate to the 
spot where their summer joys had been 
shared together. My mind was filled with 
the pathos of the tragic event in the lives 
of the beautiful birds, and my heart over- 
flowed with sympathy for the lone, faith- 
ful watcher beside the empty nest. 

The nest was hung to the highest branch 
of the tree, and I was unable to secure it the 
following day when I procured the old nest 
occupied by the Sparrows; but, on the 2oth, 
a couple of adventurous tree trimmers 
captured the trophy and placed it in my 
hands, and what was my chagrin and dis- 
gust to discover that the dead bird hang- 
ing by the neck was a male English Spar- 
row. He had become ‘‘a hanging bird” 
but not an Oriole. The feeling of pity and 
sympathy which had filled my heart, 
underwent a sudden revulsion, and one of 
satisfaction that the highway marauder, 
in attempting to destroy the happiness of 
a home, had met with a just retribution, 
took its place. 

But what puzzles me and those familiar 
with the migratory habits of the Bullock 
Oriole is, why the female should remain 
near her nest so late in the season. A cold 
wave accompanied by a _ considerable 
fall of snow occurred on the night of the 
20th, and she was not seen after that date. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
nest and dangling body of the self-executed 
robber tells the tragic story better than 
words.—W. W. ARNOLD, Colorado Springs 
Colo. 


A Young Oriole’s Experience 


On June 6, 1909, as I was on the piazza, 
there happened to be a very young Oriole, 
just out of the nest, on the ground, not far 
away. Apparently this was his first expe- 
dition. He did not seem able to fly—but 
was hopping about trying to use his tiny 
wings. It was very fascinating to watch 
him, so I sat down, determined to see what 
happened. In a few moments the father 
bird came, and fed the little one. It was 
a difficult task. The Mockingbirds had 
a nest in a tree close by, and, every time 
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the parent Orioles came to feed the young 
bird, the Mockingbirds chased them away. 
It was a period of twenty minutes from the 
time the parent Oriole last fed the young 
one till he came again. This time he ap- 
peared to be in great agitation, and very 
nervous. He did not feed the tiny bird, 
but cooed to him in a very excited manner. 
Suddenly he turned his tail toward the 
little bird, when to my great astonishment, 
the little one hopped on. The parent then 
proceeded to drag the baby bird along for 
a foot or more when off it slipped. The 
parent still intent on getting the little bird 
away from the domain of the belligerent 
Mockingbirds, once and 
coaxed, then turned his tail for the baby 
bird to hop on, which he did. 

Just as the father again started to drag 
the little one along, down swooped the 
Mockingbird, frightening away the parent 
Oriole and tumbling the baby on the 
ground. I am told by those who have 
made a study of birds for years that this 
is an exceedingly remarkable and unheard 
of thing for any bird to do. 

The Mockingbird then began to peck 
the young bird. I lost no time in chasing 
away the Mockingbird. I am also told 
that even birds that will attack a strange 
adult bird which ventures near their nest 
seldom molest a young bird. After the 
baby Oriole recovered from his fright, he 
made great haste for alow acacia tree near- 
by. In sheer desperation, he finally suc- 
ceeded in climbing a slanting bough, or 
rather trunk of the tree, and in gaining a 
secluded branch. But he could not escape 
the vigilant Mockingbird. He had scarcely 
secured a sure footing when the Mocking- 
bird made another attack on him. Once 
more I rushed to the rescue. By this time 
it seemed as if the Mockingbird was de- 
termined to clear the premises of all Orioles, 
regardless of age, and I concluded to guard 
the little bird myself. My guard continued 
for half an hour or more, during which time 
the parent Orioles succeeded in coaxing 
the tiny bird to a sycamore tree some fifty 
feet away. The Mockingbird did not attack 
the Orioles again, and I left them to their 
fate—Mett Rice, Los Angeles, Cal. 


more cooed, 
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Red-wings Going to Roost 


One evening in April, as I was returning 
from a ramble, I passed a swamp which is 
a favorite roosting-place in the spring for 
a large number of Red-winged Blackbirds. 
It was dusk when I arrived at the place, 
and a great chattering and ‘“‘o-gleeing” 
was going on in the swamp. The odd 
thing—if it was odd—about the incident 
was the following: A portion of the plowed 
hill field at one side of the marsh was black 
with birds, I should say several hundred 
of them. Quite a number were also 
perched on some trees on the crest of the 
ridge near those on the ground. Why the 
Red-wings had gathered on the hill before 
retiring I could only Now, 
instead of all of them flying down to the 
swamp at once, a small flock would sud- 
denly detach themselves from the rest, 
as if by a signal, and swing down into the 


surmise. 


vale, distributing themselves among the 
reeds and flags. Presently another com- 
pany would do the same, and thus the 
program was continued at intervals, until 
the last Red-wing had left the ridge and 
was ensconced in the dense flags of the 
swamp. 

It looked like an instance of reasoning 
among the intelligent birds, for if all the 
host had flown down from the ridge at 
once, there would have been great con- 
fusion in getting to bed. As it was, how- 
ever, each flock would wait until the pre- 
ceding flock was well settled, and thus 
all could retire in good order. At least, it 
looked as if that was the controlling idea 
in the plan. It was a clear evening, and 
perhaps so many of the clans had gathered 
just at dusk that they could not all get 
to roost simultaneously, and so they 
settled first on the ridge, and then went to 
bed in the orderly way just described. 

A couple of weeks later I went to the 
place to see whether the foregoing program 
was repeated. I am sorry to have to say 
it was not. There was no massing of the 
clans on the plowed ridge. It was a 
cloudy and blustery evening, and many of 
the birds had come early, while other small 
flocks kept coming from a distance, and 
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settled at once in the roosting resort. Now 
and then a few would fly up from the 
swamp and settle for a little while on the 
plowed field or on the trees, as if they 
felt that they had gone to bed too early. 
Then, as darkness fell, all of them swung 
down to their sleeping apartments in the 
swamp, saying ‘‘ogle-e-e’’ for ‘‘good- 
night.”—-LEANDER S. KEysER, Canal 
Dover, O. 


Benumbed Grosbeaks 


On May 12, 1909, soon after 8 A.M. 
I was called out-of-doors for a most 
unusual surprise. The weather was clear, 
the mercury during the night barely reach- 
ing the frost line, and under the trees by 
the house a pair of Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks had just been found, picked up from 
the grass almost as easily as if they were 
dead, and there they perched on the hands 
that had held them, evidently unable to 
fly. The female seemed the more active, 
turning her head readily, but the male even 
held his eyes nearly shut. Neither showed 
any injury, so I carried them indoors, 
walking with the very novel sensation of 
a live Grosbeak perched on each hand. 

Sunlight and a warm room, in a couple 
of hours had the desired effect, as their 
efforts to escape indicated, and when 
taken outdoors both birds made all haste 
for the trees. What could have been the 
trouble? Were they simply cold?— 
IsaBEL McC. Lemmon, Englewood, N. J. 


Nest- Moving 


It was with pleasure that we noted the 
home-making of a pair of Yellow Warblers 
which had chosen the lilac bush at the 
end of our front veranda for a nest-site. 

A pair of Robins occupied the back 
porch, Bluebirds owned the bird-house, 
and Swallows were at home in our barn, 
so we were glad to have the Warblers 
move into our neighborhood. 

Material seemed somewhat scarce, so 
we scattered colored yarn and cotton- 
batting over the lilac bush and waited 
to see if our offer of help was to be ac- 
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cepted. To our delight, Mrs. Warbler 
appropriated all the material which we 
had supplied and, in a very short time, 
had a somewhat bulky nest built. Inas- 
much as the nest would not shape itself to 
the maker, she added more material of 
her own choosing and soon had the nest 
finished in a way very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

In due time, several eggs appeared and 
the work of incubation began. 

While we were away for a day or two, 
either a cat or an inquisitive small girl who 
knew of the nest, pulled it down and part 
of the eggs were thrown out. 

We straightened up the nest, hoping 
that our dainty, trusting bird-neighbors 
would continue with us but we were 
doomed to disappointment. For two days, 
we saw nothing of either bird. Early the 
third day, we discovered the mother bird 
busily engaged in tearing the old nest to 
pieces and carrying it, bit by bit, across 
a vacant lot, to an apple tree in our neigh- 
bor’s yard. Very faithfully did she labor 
all the day until every vestige of the old 
nest was removed and a fine new home 
constructed in the old tree, safe from 
marauding cats and out of the reach of 
inquisitive girls. 

Here, in theirnew home, young Warblers 
came in due time and were raised to War- 
blerhood in safety.—HAaro.p J. RUSSELL, 
Brocton, N.Y. 


Records of Kirtland’s Warbler 


On May 18, 1908, a female Kirtland’s 
Warbler was seen at Richmond, Ind., by 
Mr. M. S. Markle. On May 14, 1909, a 
male of this species was observed at 
Urbana, O. This one sang repeatedly, 
and was watched for a period of an hour 
or more by a party of observers. 

There are two other records of the 
Kirtland’s Warbler in this region. These 
are May 13, 1905, at New Paris, Ohio, 
and May 7, 1906, at Richmond, Indiana. 
May 13 is, therefore, about the average 
date of the appearance of this species in 
western Ohio and eastern Indiana.— 
Loren C. Petry, Urbana, O. 
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Blue-winged and Prairie Warblers Near 
Chicago 


At Palos Park, Illinois, on May 15, 
1909, as we were walking near a brook 
amidst wild crab and thorn trees, we heard 
a song which had become familiar in Indi- 
ana and southern Ohio as that of the Hel- 
minthophila pinus. As this was believed 
to be a new locality for this Warbler, we 
took pains to ferret out the songster, and 
it indeed proved to be the beautiful 
Blue-winged Warbler. There were at least 
three males in song. One year ago the 
writer heard this song in the same locality 
but was unable to find the bird. Palos 
Park is some twenty-five miles south of 
west from Chicago. We hope to find the 
Blue-winged nesting in this locality, as 
does the Golden-winged Warbler. 

On the sand-dunes along Lake Michi- 
gan, twenty miles south of Chicago, on 
May 17, after watching for some little 
time a host of Warblers, more or less 
familiar friends, an unfamiliar one ap- 
peared amongst them; the first thing 
noted was the series of chestnut spots on 
the back and then point by point the 
Prairie Warbler was revealed, the iden- 
tification being completed by the little 
fellow lifting his voice in song. As we 
found this bird last year at Urbana, IIl., 
where it had been recorded, and this year 
find it where it has rarely been seen, we 
may hope it is extending its range.— 
Lucy V. Baxter Corrin, Chicago, Iil. 
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A Persistent Robin 


I have a Robin that comes regularly 
every year and builds under my veranda 
in an American ivy, on the identical spot 
every time. I remove the old nest when 
empty. In 1908 she began the first nest 
April 14, the second fest June 4, and the 
third nest July 21. The last bird flew 
away August 24. I suppose some one 
killed the male bird while the female was 
sitting the last time, as I never saw him 
after that; the female raised her last 
brood alone.—Mrs. E. J. WALKER, 
North Java, N. Y. 


Book News 


THE BEHAVIOR OF NODDY AND SOOTY 
Terns. By Jonn B. Watson, Profes- 
sor of Experimental and Comparative 
Psychology. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Papers from the Tortugas Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. II, 1908, 189-255 pages. 
11 plates. 

While ornithologists must regret that 
this, the first adequate study of the nesting 
habits of colonial birds, was made by a 
naturalist who is not primarily an orni- 
thologist, they should be grateful to Dr. 
Watson for this unique contribution to 
our knowledge of bird-life, as well as for 
his admirable exposition of methods of 
observation and experimentation which 
he has so profitably employed. 

Dr. Watson, who, while working under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution, 
incidentally served as a warden of the 
Audubon Socie- 


National Association of 


ties, reached Bird Key in the Tortugas 
on May 4, and remained there, day and 


night, until July 18. He estimated the 
avian population of the Key, on the basis 
of the number of nests counted, to be 1,400 
Noddies and 18,858 Sooty Terns. On 
his arrival the birds were beginning to lay; 
before his departure young of the year 
were flying. Here, then, we havea trained 
investigator, an abundance of material, 
including two species of birds, and con- 
throughout the 
conditions have 


tinuity of observation 
breeding season. Such 
not to our knowledge before been realized, 
nor are we familiar with a more important 
paper on the life-history of birds. 

In addition to a detailed, intimate 
study of the habits of each species, we are 
given the results of a series of carefully 
planned experiments designed to test their 
intelligence, one of which has already 
become widely known as an exceptionally 
significant contribution to the study of bird 
migration. We refer to the sending of 
marked Noddies and Sooties away from 
the Key and their release at Key West, 
Havana, and off Cape Hatteras, whence 
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they returned to the Tortugas, on which 
we have already commented (Brrp-Lore, 
X, 1908, p. 134). 

It is out of the question in this connection 
even to outline the results of Dr. Wat- 
son’s paper, and we can only urge every 
student of bird-life to consult it not alone 
for its contained information but more 
particularly because of the methods of 
research employed.—F. M. C. 


BIRDS OF THE Boston PuBLIC GARDEN, 
A STUDY IN MIGRATION. By Horace 
WINSLOW WRIGHT. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, M‘fflin & Co. 1909. 
16 mo. xiii+238 pages; 8 half-tones. 


A city park, from the early morning 
view-point of the night-migrating bird, 
is as much an island of rest and refresh- 
ment as though it were surrounded by 
water instead of houses. Often the birds, 
which, in the country, would have been 
distributed over a much larger area, are 
focused in these small green spaces, there 
to remain until they start on another night 
journey. Hence birds, as a rule, neither 
come to nor depart from these city islands 
by day, and the phenomena of migration 
are not apt to be confused with merely 
local movements or diurnal wanderings. 
The record of migration, therefore, is here 
written in a few words and a plain 
language which the student may hope to 
interpret with comparative ease. 

For nine years Mr. Wright has observed 
the spring migration of birds in the Boston 
Public Garden with a diligence which 
bespeaks the enthusiasm of the true bird 
lover. “‘ Not half a dozen days in the eight 
seasons subsequent to the year of begin- 
ning, have the visit and the record been 
admitted after the season had opened’’. 
As a result we have a fully annotated list 
of the 116 species which have been seen 
in the Common or Public Garden, and an 
introduction on the general subject of 
migration possessing far more than local 
interest and value. 
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Mr. Wright, for example, finds that 
birds arrive periodically rather than 
nightly and, consequently, that migrants 
remain in the garden over one or more 
nights after their Migration, 
therefore, is not continuous, but is accom- 
plished by a succession of flights between 
which no newcomers will be found. 

Mr. Wright’s habit of recording the 
number of individuals, as well as the names 
of the species observed, gives us some 
interesting data in regard to the make-up 
of the mixed bird companies one encoun- 
ters during migration. For example, 
thirty-three Warblers seen on May 19, 
1900, represented no less than 16 species; 
while four days later 32 Warblers repre- 
sented 15 species; and on May 16, 1905, 
37 Warblers of 18 species were recorded. 

The little book abounds in interesting 
details of this kind, and tempts quotation 
more strongly than many a _ weightier 
We commend it, therefore, very 
cordially to all field students, without 
reference to the distance which they live 
from Boston Common.—F. M. C. 


arrival. 


volume. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CALIFORNIA ORNI- 
THOLOGY. By JosEPH GRINNELL. A 
contribution from the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zodlogy of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 5. 
Published by the Cooper Ornithological 
Club. 1909. Royal 8vo. 166 pages. 
The literature of American ornithology 

has increased so enormously since the 

publication of Coues’ bibliography in 

1878, that without additional compilations 

it has become impossible for us to keep 

account of our constantly growing stock 
of information. This is particularly true 
of the state treated by the bibliography in 
question, about five-sixths of the titles 
included by Mr. Grinnell, relating to 
publications which have appeared since 

1878. It may be added that although this 

bibliography covers a period of 111 years 

(1797-1907) over one-half the papers 

listed have appeared during the seventeen 

years since the Cooper Ornithological 

Club was founded. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Grinnell’s 
task is admirably done; his brief anno- 
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tations are to the point, and to the bibliog- 
raphy proper are added a number of 
indices which greatly increase the refer- 
ence value of the work.—F. M. C. 


[NDEX TO THE BULLETIN OF THE COOPER 
ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, Vol. 1, 1899 
and its continuation THE Conpor, Vols. 
II-X, 1900-1908. Compiled and edited 
by HENRY BARROILHET KAEDING. Pa- 
cific Coast Avifauna No. 6. Published 
by the Cooper Ornithological Club. 
1909. Royal. 8vo. iv-+ 48 pages. 


It goes without saying that every stu- 
dent of the bird-life of western North 
America should have access to “The Con- 
dor,’ and it is equally true that to every 
one who has occasion to refer to the pages 
of this excellent magazine this index to 
its first ten volumes should be available. 

We congratulate the Cooper Club on 
the admirable showing which this synopsis 
of the work of its first decade reveals, 
and join with other ornithologists in 
thanking Mr. Kaeding for adding to our 
library an exceedingly useful volume.— 
P.M: C. 


[British] Brrps In THEIR Haunts. By 
the late Rev. C. A. Jouns. Edited, re- 
vised and annotated by J. A. Owen. 
With 64 colored plates (256 figures), by 
William Foster. New York. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 8vo. xxvi+326 pages. 

In this new edition of Mr. John’s work 
the text is brought up to date by Mr. 
Owen, and the publishers have added a 
series of drawings by William Foster, 
figuring every species in color. The text 
is readable and informing, the illustra- 
tions satisfactory, those of the larger 
birds particularly, showing Mr. Foster 
to be a bird artist of exceptional ability. 
The work, therefore, makes a_ useful 
handbook of British birds.—F. M. C. 


Mic Rosin: His Story. By Emma C. 
CRUMMER. With Illustrations by the 
Author. W. F. Crummer, Oak Park, 
Ill. 1909. 12mo. 120 pages. 


“‘Migratoria Robin” is here made to tell 
the story of his youth and growth, his 
migrations, courtship, nest-building and 
home-life, together with various experi- 
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ences with his neighbor man,—the aim 
being to interest young people in bird-life 
through the adoption of an intimate and 
personal point of view. It is to be regretted 
that the realism of the text could not have 
been furthered by actual photographs of 
living Robins rather than by drawings, 
which we fear ‘‘Mig Robin” would not 
always endorse.—F. M. C. 


WANDERINGS IN SouTH AMERICA, THE 
NORTHWEST OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE ANTILLES IN THE YEARS 1812, 
1816, 1820 and 1824. By CHARLES 
WaTeErRTON. Including a Memoir of the 
Author by Norman Moore. With Illus- 
trations and a Brief Introduction by 
Charles Livingston Bull. New York. 
Sturgis and Walton Company. 1909. 
12mo. xxvi+338 pages. 16 plates in 
tint. 


The republication from time to time of 
classics like Waterton’s ‘Travels’ is an 
excellent reminder of the continued claims 
to our attention of the work of these pio- 
neer naturalists. The present edition of 
Waterton is most attractive; but we think— 
and we believe that Waterton would agree 
with us—that the publishers have been 
unfortunate in their choice of an artist. 
However artistic Mr. Bull’s drawings may 
be, they are better adapted to illustrate the 
tales of Kipling or fancies of Roberts than 
Waterton’s more literal text; while the use 
of a colored ink, which produces species 
unknown to science, and the placing of the 
caption “Egret”? under the Jabiru plate, 
would we imagine have been resented by 
Mr. Waterton with characteristic vigor.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The March ‘Condor’ 
opens with an instructive paper, by H. S. 
Swarth, on the ‘Distribution and Molt of 
Mearns Quail,’ illustrated by a map of the 
bird’s range in the United States and two 
figures showing various stages of the molt. 
An interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion of ‘The Popular Names of Birds’ 
is furnished by Dr. Dwight, who; with 
characteristic humor, shows some of the 
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disadvantages of dropping the possessive 
form of personal names, and pleads for 
greater uniformity in the common names 
of subspecies. 

Mailliard describes a ‘Nest of the Dusky 
Poor- Will,’ found near San Geronimo, 
Cal., on July 22, 1908, and Stephens 
contributes some important ‘Notes on the 
California Black Rail.’ The latter bird 
is shown to be probably resident in 
the salt marshes along the coast of southern 
California, where it breeds in March and 
April, nesting in the Salicornia, and laying 
from four to eight eggs. ‘Among the 
Thrashers in Arizona’ is the title of a paper 
by Gilman, evidently based on consider- 
able field work, for the author mentions 
five species and states that in 1908 he made 
notes on the nests of 1 Leconte, 27 Palmer, 
39 Bendire and 45 Crissal Thrashers, 
in all 112 nests. Bowles ‘Notes on Parus 
rujescens in western Washington’ are 
confined chiefly to observations on the 
nesting habits of the bird in the vicinity of 
Tacoma, showing that the set of seven 
eggs is usually deposited the second week 
in May, and the number may vary from 
six to nine. The most extended article is 
Smith’s ‘Observations on Some Birds 
found in Southern Mexico,’ near Cuer- 
navaca, fifty miles southwest of the city 
of Mexico. 

Among the brief notes should be men- 
tioned the record, by H. W. Marsden, 
apparently the first for the state, of the 
capture of the Chestnut-sided Warbler 
(Dendroica pensylvanica), near Sherwood, 
Mendocino Co., Calif., September 21, 
1908; and the finding by Howard Wright 
of the ancient Murrelet (Synthliboram- 
phus antiquus), at San Pedro, Calif., 
Jan, 23, 1908.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


PROFESSOR WALLACE CRaiG, who has 
been for some years studying the Pigeons 
in Professor Whitman’s columbarium, 
presents American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy (XIV, 1908, pp. 86-100) a _ brief 
preliminary statement of the results of 
his labors in advance of their later pub- 
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lication in detail, in book form. The paper 
treats of the social life of Pigeons during 
the nesting season, with particular refer- 
ence to the voice as ‘‘a means of influencing 
the behavior of individuals, so as to bring 
them into codperation, one with another.” 


In ‘Methods of Recording and Utiliz- 
ing Bird-Migration Data’ (Proceedings 
Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, 
1908, pp. 128-156), Mr. Witmer Stone 
discusses the problems which have con- 
fronted all compilers of migration records, 
and suggests various means of presen- 
tation in a manner which will interest all 
who have to do with this subject. 


BULLETIN No. 3 of the Vermont Bird 
Club (Carlton D. Secretary, 
Essex Junction) contains some thirty 
pages of papers and notes relating to 
Vermont birds, the most important of 
which is Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport’s 
‘Summer Birds of Mt. Mansfield and 
Region Adjacent to the Base of the Moun- 


tain’ (pp. 5-12). 


Howe, 


THE Kansas University Science Bulletin 
for September, 1908 (pp. 377-388), con- 
tains ‘Notes on Some [40] Northern Ari- 
zona Birds’, made by the author, Alex 
Wetmore, at Williams, Arizona, between 
February 24 and April 1, 1907. 


‘Some Birds of Molakai’ by Wm. Alan- 
son Bryan (Occasional Papers of the B. 
P. Bishop Museum, IV, No. 2, Honolulu, 
1908) interesting _ bio- 
graphical matter. 


contains much 


WE are in receipt of a copy of the new 
edition of Mr. C. A. Reed’s popular ‘ Bird 
Guide’ (Worcester, Mass., 1909), in which 
the line cuts of the first edition are re- 
placed by four-color illustrations. The 
result, from both an artistic and scientific 
point of view, is a marked improvement, 
the new figures being both more pleasing 
and more accurate than those of the first 
edition. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Reed did not also revise the text of this 
useful and convenient manual and thus 
bring it up to the standard of his excellent 
plates. 
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THE Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences (Vol. IX, 1909, pp. 
134-148) contains an interesting article 
by Ottomar Reinecke on the Woodcock, 
fully illustrated with photographs by 
James Savage and E. Reinecke, and draw- 
ings by William Wild. The photographs 
are excellent and have that interest and 
value always attached to direct records 
from nature. The drawings, on the other 
hand, while no doubt good artistically, 
show what may follow when the human 
eye rather than the eye of the camera tells 
the story. Thus a Woodcock’s nest is 
shown with five eggs, a number so un- 
usual as to be considered abnormal, while 
a sketch of the bird on the nest makes it 
a conspicuous dark figure against a light 
background, instead of being marvelously 
fused with its background as the photo- 
graphs admirably depict it. 


PUBLICATION No. 103 of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington contains (pp. 
139-151) ‘A Contribution to the Life- 
Histories of the Booby (Sula leucogastra) 
and Man-o’-War Bird (Fregata aquila)’ 
by Frank M. Chapman, in which it is 
claimed that Audubon’s record of the 
breeding of this Booby in the Tortugas 
was based on the Red-footed Booby (Sula 
piscator) and that there is no authentic 
record of the breeding of the Man-o’- 
War Bird in Florida. 


‘THE Crow as a Menace to Poultry 
Raising’ is the subject of a paper by Leon 
J. Cole in the report of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 1908 
(pp. 312-316). Doctor Cole expresses his 
belief that while some Crows may destroy 
the eggs and young of poultry, we should 
not for that reason offer a bounty on 
Crows, but should leave the matter for 
local adjustment “for in those localties 
where Crows are proving harmful this 
should in itself act as an incentive for les- 
sening their numbers, while if they are do- 
ing no harm or are perhaps of benefit in 
other places, a bounty will work against 
its own ultimate ends, namely, the inter- 
ests of the agriculturist.” 


| 
| 
| 
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MODERN nature study, according to its 
leading exponents, is merely natural 
science for young folks; and your true 
teacher of nature study aims to be as 
accurate in opening the the child’s mind 
to the wonder and beauty of natural 
laws as he would attempt to be in present- 
ing the results of original research before 
a body of his peers. 

Nevertheless, we are told by a writer in 
the May issue of the ‘Nature-Study Re- 
view,’ that “the aim in nature-study”’ is 
to arouse “‘sympathy for all that is good 
in life’? without regard to whether such 
sympathy be based on “‘fact”’ or “fiction.” 
In other words, the true story of the marvel 
of life, in all its endless manifestations, 
is not in itself sufficiently marvelous, but 
must ‘be supplemented by the products of 
minds in which imagination vainly strives 
to make up for ignorance. 

No teacher familiar with the known 
facts in bird-life will ever feel the neces- 
sity of resorting to fiction to stimulate the 
interest or arouse the sympathy of children 
in the real bird; and it should go without 
saying that the real, lasting value of the 
knowledge on which such interest and 
sympathy is based is in direct proportion 
to its accuracy. 


It is rather unfortunate that the editor 
of the ‘Bulletin’ of the New York Zoé- 
logical Society should state, in the June 
issue of that publication, that, “even down 
to 1896, the scientific ornithologists of 
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America, as a body, had done absolutely 
nothing in the cause of bird protection.” 
Wholly aside from the exhibition of a per- 
sonal animus which this statement obvi- 
ously exhibits, it is untrue. . 

Any one who writes on the subject 
should know that the present bird protec- 
tion movement in this country originated 
with the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
which, in 1885, the year after its organi- 
zation, appointed a “Committee on the 
Protection of Native Birds,” with William 
Brewster as chairman. From this com- 
mittee sprang the first Audubon Society. 
Its Bulletin No. 1, published in 1886, is 
still one of the most effective and con- 
vincing documents in relation to bird 
protection which has ever appeared; 
while its Bulletin No. 2, published later 
in the same year, contained the first draft 
of what has since become widely known 
as the A. O. U. ‘Model Law,’ and which 
is now in force in nearly every state and 
territory of the Union. : 

Since the dates mentioned, the members 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
have led the fight for the better protection 
of our birds. It was the A. O. U. com- 
mittee, under its chairman, William 
Dutcher, which dispensed the Thayer 
Fund, and largely from this phase of the 
committee’s work the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies developed. 
Every director of this Association is a 
member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union; and all have taken an active part 
in bird-protective work. 

Let us also remember that, in 1883, at 
the first meeting of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union, there was appointed a com- 
mittee, with Dr.C. Hart Merriam as chair- 
man, which two years later, as a result of 
an appeal made by the Union to Congress, 
became the Division of Economic Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and is 
now the Bureau of Biological Survey. To 
the “scientific ornithologists” who com- 
pose this Bureau we are indebted for fully 
go per cent of the facts on which any log- 
ical, effective plea for the conservation of 
bird-life must of necessity be based. 
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interest, we have heard a great deal of vanishing species and of the dis- 

couraging side of the matter, while far less has been said about the increase 
of certain species of our most familiar birds, which can be still further augmented 
by a little care. 

We cannot prevent, if we would, the trend of civilization that drains and 
reclaims the marshes and swampy woods dear to the water-fowl and so-called 
shore-birds. We cannot check, or even guide, the over-thrifty forestry that does 
away with the moss-grown stumps—picturesque in their decay,—and fills up 
with cement every crack or knot-hole suitable for Owl, Chickadee, Nuthatch, 
or Woodpecker; but there are a dozen birds still abundant upon which we depend 
for home music, the concerts of the garden and nearby fields, and it is possible 
to keep these with us indefinitely if we only see that suitable nesting-places 
are left them, or lacking these, provide substitutes. 

Rare species may grow rarer, to the despair of the ornithologists who desire 
to collect them for the purpose of study or exchange. The Ruffed Grouse and 
Quail are disappearing from many old-time hunting-grounds, but hereabouts, 
this summer, the dozen species of song birds upon which we depend were never 
more numerous or in better voice. 

Run over this list and you will find that it furnishes both soloists and the 
chorus: Wood Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Robin, Catbird, Song Sparrow, Gold- 
finch, Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Meadowlark, Bobolink, 
Red-eyed Vireo and, last and least in size, though not in importance, the House 
Wren. 

You may not be able to offer the Brown Thrasher the bit of thick brush that 
he loves, the Oriole a high swaying elm or the Meadowlark and Bobolink a 
field that either remains uncut, or where the haying is delayed beyond nesting- 
time, but very cramped and bare must be the suburban home that does not 
offer the Robin and the House Wren a lodging. As for the latter bird of the keen 
eye, sharp tongue and eloquent tail, there is positively no excuse for being without 
one or more pairs of them. 

The family of Mockers-and Thrashers to which our House Wren, together 
with his numerous cousins of tropical America, belongs, is a most interesting 
one, and though containing two distinct sub-families, the species of both have 
strongly marked characteristics in common. While the Mockers have the greatest 
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reputation as colloquial vocalists, the Thrashers have almost the same ability 
even though their songs are less sustained; and the songs of our native Wrens 
equal either in volume, if the size of the bird is considered. 

There are eight species of Wrens locally common to the United States east of 
the Rockies, whenever the region is thickly brushed enough to suit their necessi- 
ties, and of these three Bewick’s and the House Wren are sufficiently sociable, 
not only to prefer to nest near homes, but to quickly take to nesting-boxes in 
preference to the usual crannies and tree holes or the brush heaps in which they 
spend so much time creeping to and fro, sometimes in pursuit of insect food 
and sometimes it seems in a spirit of pure restlessness. 

On some morning in the last week in April, preferably after a night of rain 
with wind, we come to consciousness with the knowledge that the morning 
song is pervaded by new tones. Presently the voice of the Thrasher is heard 
giving direction to an imaginary gardener about his planting; the Catbird has 
once more possessed himself of his point of vantage on top of a clothes-post; 
the Wood Thrush sings from the dogwood on the edge between garden and 
woods, and an unrepeatable burst of melody from the corner of the porch 
close under the window draws your attention to the little reddish, olive-brown 
bird balancing there, with tail and eyes turned skyward, though you know before 
you look that it is Johnny Wren who has returned, and that, pert as he looks, he 
will be very soon taking housekeeping orders from the Jenny of his choice. 

In a day or two Jenny, or rather a number of Jennys, will appear, and then 
follows a month of the most active courtship in the world of song birds. Active? 
I had almost said quarrelsome, for such it usually seems; but then a mere human 
being may not be able to distinguish between Wren repartee and the actual 
“back talk” of real anger. 

Whichever it may be, the pastime occupies nearly all the month of apple- 
blossoms, the serious nest-huilding not beginning until the last week of May, 
in spite of the fact that a pair of House Wrens have been known to rear three 
broods of six each in a single season. 

For prolific birds such as these, whose cleanly habits lead them to prepare 
a new home for each brood, it will be seen that the possibility of finding suitable 
nesting-places is a matter of the first importance, as for such ardent insect eaters 
the food supply is always at hand during the season—from April to October— 
that they are with us. 

The old-fashioned farm was the Wren’s paradise, as well as that of the Barn 
Swallow, Chimney Swift and Phoebe; though the barn buildings were frequently 
too close to the house for the best of human sanitation, and the various appur- 
tenances were collected with a view of “being handy” rather than with an eye to 
order and precision. Here Jenny and Johnny would locate their first nest in an 
empty tin can upon one of the cowshed rafters, filling all the space not absolutely 
needed by a mass of small dry sticks; for, above all things, the Wrens seem to 
esteem coziness, and if a nook or apartment has too high a ceiling they immedi- 
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ately do away with this objectionable feature by raising the floor. It is well to 
keep this requirement in mind when making Wren boxes. A house 4x 4x6 
inches, with a sloping roof to shed water and an opening two inches from the 
bottom, and not more than one inch in diameter, will not only meet all require- 
ments but help to repulse the innocently pestilent English Sparrow. 

The six or eight purplish brown eggs, sometimes darker at the larger end, 
in due course turn into little birds that require a deal of tending; and so rapid 
is the process of digestion with these very warm-blooded animals that the excreta 
is removed almost as fast at the food is supplied and, strangely enough, appears 
to exceed the food in bulk; but then it must be remembered that the food is of 
the most highly concentrated and nutritious animal matter. 

What a thrifty housewife Jenny is! Not a speck or splash is allowed to drop 
near the dwelling, and often before the nestlings have actually taken wing, she 
is varying her marketing trip by a hunt for dwelling number two. 

In searching the outbuilding sacred to tools and general litter to be “mended 
some wet day,” for the little bags of spider eggs that are so very appetizing to 
mother bird as well as the children, Jenny spied an old stone jug that had gone 
once too often with cider to the hayfield and come in contact with a rock. Badly 
cracked but not broken, it was pushed back on the shelf, neck out. At once curious 
and restless Jenny explored the short neck and, finding it much to her liking, 
sent Johnny to collect twigs for filling the unnecessary space while she finished 
preparing her youngsters to take wing, finding it convenient to leave an egg in 
the new nest before she had quite shaken off the care of the first family. 

Whether the cider-jug home was too hot, or whether the mice with which the 
tool house was filled became too inquisitive, this second home was abandoned 
after a few days of incubation. On breaking the jug to see what had happened 
to the eggs after the Wren had flown off to find new quarters for a third venture, 
evidence pointed to the bird or birds having destroyed their own eggs in a fit of 
temper or disgust at their surroundings. Each egg was perforated by a single 
sharp thrust that could not have come from the teeth of a mouse, and the con- 
tents of the egg had not been otherwise disturbed. 

Such a state of things I once practically saw happen under my very eyes, 
though, lacking color distinction, I could not tell whether the male or female 
was the egg-piercer. The nest was in a small house in the porch vine. One morn- 
ing, a few days after incubation had begun, the return of one bird was heralded 
by violent scolding on the part of the one sitting. Then both flew about lunging 
at each other and fighting desperately. One bird, rather worsted, stopped to 
rest, wings spread and panting, when immediately the other flew into the house 
and proceeded to scratch and break the furniture. Then this one came out and 
flew away. Next day neither appeared and I found the eggs pierced each with 
a single thrust. 

The third nest that the old farm Wrens built was inside the north window- 
blind of the best room of the farmhouse, a window seldom opened between 
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spring and fall house-cleaning. As it wasthen the first week in August, the location, 
sheltered alike from sun and thunder-showers, was evidently appreciated. This 
third brood, to the number of five, prospered. 

It can be easily seen by those who wish to have Wrens about their places 
that house-room must be provided, as the English Sparrow is likely to take to 
himself many of the old haunts. However, the box with the one-inch opening 
is as yet a problem to the Sparrow, or the red squirrel, though the latter can and 
will enlarge the hole unless it be edged with tin. Make your houses of the right 
size, not one or two, but a dozen. Think out the location and see that they are 
at least partly protected from sun. Do not put the houses too close together, 
Madam Wren is a bad neighbor and her temper is as quick as her flight. 

At the end of the season clear the old nests from the house. A Wren can carry 
and lay unbelievably long twigs, but to undo the work is too great a trial of 
patience. Last year a series of a dozen of my Wren boxes remained unoccupied 
because they had not been emptied. Nests in nooks and corners fall apart in the 
wind and winter weather, but those in houses stiffen and are hard to remove even 
with human fingers, unless the roof of the box can be unhooked. 

Under proper auspices the House Wren is increasing, and if it is not doing 
this in your neighborhood may it not be your own fault? Once established in a 
locality, the Wren clings to it. This year, other space failing, a pair have made a 
strange nest in a house-maid’s pail that was hung, bottom upwards, to air on a 
stake behind a trellis where they had once nested. The pail had a slightly in- 
curved edge and between this and the supporting stake they built a narrow 
platform up toward the bottom of the pail, which acted as a roof. The structure 
was made of sticks, which it seemed impossible that so small a bird could lift, 
much less turn endwise and carry through the round meshes of the trellis. The 
nest when finished was of the shape of that of the Eave Swallow, the supporting 
stake holding it against the side of the pail. 

“What shall we do?” I said to the maid, on being shown the nest, which was 
well outlined between the morning and the evening of the first day. “‘ My, but the 
work of them!” was her admiring reply. “Leave them have it; I can do with 
something else, for it’s a sin to discourage that much pluck when it trusts you 
for the lend of the pail.” 

More of this spirit will mean many more Wrens about our houses. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What are the common song-birds of your neighborhood? Are they increasing or 
decreasing in numbers? What can we do to assist in their increase? When do you first 
see the House Wren? How long does it remain? When does it begin to nest? In what 
kind of sites have you'found nests? Of what is the nest composed? How many eggs 
are laid? How many families are raised in a season? On what are the young fed? 
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A Reason Why the Trade in Aigrettes 
Should Be Suppressed 


During the summer of 1908 two small 
colonies of Snowy Egrets were discovered 
on the South Carolina coast and every 
effort was made to give them complete 
protection. Notwithstanding all that was 
done, both of these rookeries were “shot 
out” quite recently. The perpetrators 
of the outrage were discovered and war- 
rants were issued by a magistrate, at the 
instance of the South Carolina Audubon 
Society’s warden, for the arrest of Arthur 
Lambert (white) and Robert Green 
(colored) charged with trespass and with 
shooting Egrets. The warden and con- 
stable of the Trial Justice found these 
two men on a steamboat and when they 
attempted to arrest them, the captain of 
the boat refused to allow the arrest to be 
made upon his vessel. The constable 
thereupon took passage on the boat with 
the idea of arresting both men when they 
landed. Just before the boat reached the 
landing where the men were to get off, 
Lambert took a life preserver and jumped 
overboard and swam to shore in a swamp. 
On arriving at the landing where the 
negro got off, the constable was unable 
to serve his warrant without its being 
countersigned by the nearest Trial Justice; 
it being in a different district. By the time 
this had been done the negro also got away. 

The warrants have now been placed 
in the hands of the sheriff of the county 
for service. One of the colonies raided 
consisted of about fifty birds, of which 
only twelve escaped. . 

The Aigrette dealers of Néw York City 
claim that no North American stock is 
used. The above incident, however, 
shows that, whenever and wherever White 


Egrets are found in this country, they are 
at once killed for the millinery market, 
and until the sale of Aigrettes is absolutely 
prohibited, the few remaining Egrets 
are in danger and the two North American 
species cannot escape extermination.— 
W. D. 


The Brown-tail Moth 


At the hearing in March on the Francis 
Bill, the Forest Fish and Game Committee 
of the Assembly were told by Mr. Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the state of Massachu- 
setts, and by the President of the National 
Association, that in a short time it was 
probable that both the Brown-tail and 
Gypsy Moths would be found in the state 
of New York, and this Committee was 
warned in the most positive language that 
should these pests become established in 
this state, that future Legislatures would, 
within five years, be called upon to appro- 
priate hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year to fight these pests. 

When this warning was given to the 
Committee, it was little thought that 
within a few weeks that one of these pests 
would be found in the state. In the ‘New 
York Times’ of July 1, there appeared 
an editorial entitled ‘‘ Fight the Brown-tail 
Moth,” in which it stated that this moth 
has now appeared in the state, and it 
urges the Agricultural Department to be 
lavish in spending money to exterminate 
it. 

This incident shows very forcibly how 
great a wrong was‘committed by the last 
Legislature of the state in defeating the 
Francis Bill. Larger numbers of wild 
birds will be a more effective means of 
stamping out these pests than any other 
method.—W. D. 
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Law Enforcement in Oregon 


Last February the Oregon Audubon 
Society sent out warning notices to all the 
milliners of the state calling attention 
to the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Silz 
case, and stating that hereafter action 
would be taken against any firm having 
in possession for sale any part of the plum- 
age of Herons, Terns, Gulls, Grebes, 
Ibis and other birds protected under the 
statute. Although the Model Bird Law 
was passed in Oregon in 1903, the milli- 
ners had claimed the right of selling 
plumes that were imported, because the 
law did not state specifically that it was 
unlawful to sell plumes “whether taken 
within or without the state.” 

In addition to the warning notices, the 
matter was given publicity in the various 
papers, but the milliners paid no attention. 
On April 2, Mr. William L. Finley, Presi- 
dent of the Oregon Audubon Society, 
arrested ten of the proprietors of the lead- 
ing millinery establishments of Portland 
and seized a quantity of plumage as evi- 
dence. On April 6, the two leading de- 
partment stores of the city, Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co. and Meier & Frank, al- 
though arrested the first time, failed to 
withdraw all the forbidden plumage and 
were again arrested. The following week 
when these cases came up for trial, all 
the milliners pleaded guilty. In view of 
the fact that they promised to ship out of 
the state within two weeks all plumage 
that is forbidden under the law, and since 
the largest firms showed telegrams and 
letters countermanding orders for fall 
aigrettes to the extent of several thousand 
dollars, a nominal fine of ten dollars was 
imposed for the first offense and twenty 
dollars for the second. 

In order to protect the few remaining 
White Herons in southern Oregon and to 
give protection to Grebes, Terns and other 
birds nesting on Klamath Lake Reserva- 
tion and Malheur Lake Reservation, the 
Oregon Audubon Society recentiy raised 
a fund of $300 to assist the National 
Association in paying for warden services 
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in this part of the country. Mr. L. A. 
Lewis, of Klamath Falls, has been ap- 
pointed warden in charge of Klamath 
Reservation, and Mr. Claude Hibbard, of 
Burns, has charge of Malheur Reservation. 
—Witi1aM L., FINLEY. 


Report of Warden of Klamath Lake Res- 
ervation. Month Ending May 31, 1909 


Conditions on the reservation have 
been satisfactory during the month just 
ended. In not a single instance have I 
learned of a hunter being on the Govern- 
ment lands of the Reservation. Hunters 
seem to be afraid to violate Government 
regulations on the reservation and keep 
off entirely. 

I have spent, during the month, twenty- 
two days patrolling the reserve, and the 
balance of the time working on cases on 
the border of Oregon and California, 
assisting the game wardens of the two 
states. No arrests have been made this 
month, but one or two cases are being 
worked up under the state laws, in which 
I believe arrests will be made shortly. 

During the month I have made a dis- 
covery of by far the largest Pelican colony 
on the reserve, in a place I never expected 
to find nests. I had noticed many Pelicans 
flying around this portion of the reserve, 
but supposed, from appearances, it was 
merely a fishing-ground. There were at 
least 1,500 nests in this colony, together 
with 400 or 500 Cormorant nests. I have 
found altogether on the reserve at least 
600 Blue Heron nests. Very few Grebe 
are nesting on the reserve this year—mute 
testimony of the inroads of previous 
market hunting. A few Gulls and Terns 
are also nesting, but very few. No Caspian 
Terns have appeared, as far as I have 
noted. 

Various parties, amounting to about 
sixty people, have visited the bird colonies, 
but only when I was on hand, as I have 
made it a point to see that the birds were 
not disturbed. The birds, especially 
Pelicans, are very tame, and it is possible 
to get as close as ten feet to nesting Peli- 
cans.—L. AtvA Lewis, Warden. 
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News from Texas 


During a full term and two extra ses- 
sions, the Texas Audubon Society main- 
tained a committee at Austin for work with 
the Legislature, seeking betterments of 
the Texas bird and game law, and making 
a strong fight against the enactment of 
objectionable amendments, several of the 
latter having been offered with rather 
formidable support. In procuring amend- 
ments for the improvement of the law we 
cannot claim to have been very successful, 
for we lost all we asked for, except one, 
which provides for a residence license fee, 
to go to the support of the state warden 
system. Otherwise, the bird and game law 
remains unchanged, and it is good for the 
purposes, having withstood all the tests 
of the courts. 

We asked for a provision under which 
the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States could send its experts into 
the field to take birds for scientific pur- 
poses, at all seasons. We also asked that 
this clause should permit an expert each 
representing four of the most important 
universities of the state to take birds for 
the purpose of stomach analysis in the 
interests of science, and for the benefit of 
the farmers. That was an important 
amendment, and it was lost, although it 
was properly safeguarded. The privilege 
of taking birds for scientific purposes 
under the law enacted in 1903 was abused, 
and it was impossible to reconcile the Leg- 
islature to the enactment of such an 
amendment, however much it might be 
hedged about with conditions absolutely 
preventing abuse. In the matter of the 
residence license fee, we asked that it 
might cover the entire state, and apply 
to all gunners, even such as should shoot 
on their own premises. Such a provision 
would have eliminated a hoard of objec- 
tionable shooters, using cheap guns, but 
we could not make the Legislature see 
it that way. The resident license amend- 
ment exempts persons in their home coun- 
ties and in the counties adjacent to their 
home counties. Nevertheless, it will do a 
world of good, and if the license fees are all 
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collected it will add not less than $50,000 
to the state game warden fund, and this 
ought to extend actual and efficient pro- 
tection throughout the state. 

We defeated the annually recurring 
effort of the market hunters to open up 
the markets for game, and, in doing so, 
we gained a great battle, for the attempts 
of the market strongly 
backed by misguided and misinformed 
citizens and the fight was a hot one. 

The series of lectures conducted by the 
Texas Audubon Society for over three 
years had a wonderful effect, and much 
good came to our cause from the visit to 
Texas, during the session of the Legisla- 
ture, of National Secretary T. Gilbert 
Pearson, who lectured in the Auditorium 
of the University of Texas, giving stere- 
optican views while the Legislature was 
in session. Mr. Pearson also visited 
Mexico, and started a movement in the 
trans-Rio Grande republic which is already 
being felt in the codéperation of the bird 
protectionists of Mexico, along the Texas 
border. 

During the session of the Legislature 
it is estimated that over five thousand let- 
ters were written to state senators and 
representatives by Audubon men and 
women of Texas. All these agencies, 
brought to bear at the proper time, had 
wonderful effect, and as we are continuing 
the work we firmly believe that when the 
next Legislature meets we will make a still 
further advance. We are delighted to state 
that from the time the Texas Audubon 
Society took up the fight there has been 
no retroversion in the march for the pro- 
tection of the wild birds and animals of 
this colossal state—M. B. Davis, Secre- 
tary, Texas Audubon Society. 


hunters were 


Mosquito Inlet Reservation 


Everything is going on very nicely on the 
reservation; we have hatched and raised 
a large number of birds this year, as there 
have been no storms to destroy the young 
birds. We have a specially nice lot of 
Least Terns. The only enemies of the birds 
are a few skunks.—B. J. Pacett1, Warden. 
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A Resolution 


May 24, 1909. 
AMERICAN Museum oF NAtuRAL His- 
Tory, NEw York. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to inform 
you that at the meeting of the Trustees of 
The American Museum of Natural History, 
held May 10, 1909, the following resolution 
relative to the protection of birds, was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in view of the decrease 
in the numbers of our native birds through 
their destruction by millinery and market 
hunters, by foreigners, by sportsmen, and 
indirectly by the advance of civilization 
in claiming their haunts, and further, in 
view of the great and growing economic 
value of birds as increasing population 
creates added demands for their services as 
the destroyers of noxious insects, rodents, 
the seeds of weeds and as scavengers, and 
also because of the rapidly developing 
interest in birds as ‘‘the most eloquent 
expression of nature’s beauty, joy, and 
freedom,”’ the Trustees of The American 
Museum of Natural History heartily 
endorse the movement of the Audubon and 
Zoblogical Societies designed to protect 
birds and to diffuse a knowledge of their 
economic and esthetic value to man. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. HaAMeDEN Ross, Secretary. 
Mr. WiLtiAM DutcHER, National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, t41 Broad 
way, New York City. 


A Plea for the Sharp-shinned Hawk 


The writer wishes to enter a mild protest 
against certain parts of the leaflet on the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk recently published 
by the National Association. In discussing 
the economic status of this species, it seems 
to me that the destruction of song birds 
should be considered quite apart from 
the destruction of poultry. The former is 
of interest chiefly te the bird-lover, the 
latter to the raiser of fowls. 

The destruction of small birds, by which 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk mainly’ exists, 
does not seem important from an economic 
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point of view, for their numbers cannot in- 
crease beyond a certain limit, except by 
the food supply. The present abundance 
of small birds is probably at about this 
limit. 

It is a well-known fact that every species 
of bird is constantly tending to increase 
at such a high rate that it is necessary 
that there be some check to their numbers. 
This check is found largely in the shape of 
predatory animals, such as Hawks, and 
if these were exterminated, large numbers 
of small birds would have a difficult time 
obtaining food and many would doubtless 
perish from starvation. The Robin may 
be used as an illustration of the rapid rate 
at which birds tend to multiply. Every 
year each pair of Robins tries to raise two 
broods of four young each. To be conser- 
vative say that the yearly average of each 
pair is only four young. At this rate there 
would be, at the end of the tenth year, 
118,098 Robins, and at the end of the 
twentieth year over 20,000,000,000, all the 
progeny of one pair. 

No doubt it is necessary and right in 
order to secure the protection of the law for 
the “beneficial” Hawks, to definitely point 
out to law-makers and farmers which the 
bird-eating species are. But it does not 
seem right that the opportunity should be 
used to endeavor to prejudice bird-lovers 
against the Sharp-shinned Hawk by calling 
it a murderer and a “convicted felon.” 

The Red-shouldered and other mouse- 
eating Hawks are just as much murderers 
as the Sharp-shinned Hawk, and it seems 
to the writer that unless the human critics 
of the Hawk happen to be vegetarians 
they are worse in this respect than the 
Hawk. The author of the leaflet says: 
“Its trade is battle, murder and sudden 
death, and unfortunately the greater 
number of its victims are the weak and 
defenseless young of game birds and 
poultry, and the beautiful and useful 
songsters of field, farm, grove, orchard 
and forest.” 

This certainly makes it look very black 
against the Hawk at first sight, but when 
we reflect that the wild birds taken by the 
Sharp-shin must necessarily perish in one 


way or another, is not the “sudden death” 
inflicted by the Hawk as good as any? 
Also, it is not apparent just why it’s so 
unfortunate that the Hawks’ prey are the 
“weak and defenseless young.” It is 
certainly better that the young be captured 
rather than the parents, and better that 
they should be defenseless, else a battle 
would ensue each time the Hawk captured 
its prey. 

Judging by the writer’s own experience, 
the account related by Mr. Forbush of the 
destruction and driving away of birds 
near his home by a pair of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks is highly unusual. Most of the 
Hawks’ hunting is done at some distance 
from the nest, and I have always found 
small birds abundant in the vicinity. 

In most parts of the eastern United 
States this species is almost a rare bird in 
the nesting season, and for this reason the 
breeding birds can do little harm to farm- 
ers in general. The discovery of the nest 
of this little Hawk is an event to delight 
the heart of the bird student, as this gives 
one an opportunity to become intimate 
with the species that can be gained in no 
other way. 

While it is too much to expect the aver- 
age farmer or sportsman to lose any oppor- 
tunity of destroying the Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, let 
it the same protection that they give to 
other beautiful and interesting forms of 


nature-lovers personally give 


life—W. DEW. MILLER, New York 
City. 
Our Duty to Our Bird Tenants 
Epitor Brrp-Lore: I noticed in our 


bird magazine, not long since, the seem- 
ingly kind offer of free leaflets, on ‘‘how 
to attract the birds to our homes.”’ On top 
of this offer I put the following parable: 
“Several small children were 
in front of a lady’s house. She, being a 
lover of little ones, persuaded them to 
come into her yard to play. Then through 
some home duty, she was called into her 
Soon terrible caused 
her to rush out again. What a sight met 
her vision! On the ground bleeding and 


house. screams 
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torn of clothes and flesh lay two of the 
little ones, over them growling and snap- 
ping, stood the next-door neighbor’s 
bull-dog. He had squeezed himself 
through a hole in the lady’s back-yard 
fence, which she had neglected to repair. 
His dislike of children caused the dire 
calamity. 

The wounds, together with the nervous 
shock, resulted in the death of one of 
those helpless, trusting children. That 
lady, whether she recognized the fact or 
not, was certainly one of the means to- 
ward that death. She gave those little 
ones the impression that her yard was not 
only a pleasant spot, but also a safe place 
to stay. Her thoughtless neglect to first 
make it safe before inviting in the children 
resulted in that terrible pain and that 
death.” 

For eight years, I have had the oppor- 
tunity, possessed by few, of studying 
bird life, and I warn, solemnly warn, our 
Audubon Society, there is a hole, a very 
large hole in its back-yard fence, and the 
birds by thousands are going to their 
death, through our neglect to first attend 
to that hole before we attract them to our 
homes. 

By putting up boxes for nests, by feed- 
ing the birds, we plainly say to them, “‘ Our 
yard isa pleasant, safe place to stay.”” We 
are too busy to watch them continually; 
the result, our little pets suddenly disap- 
pear altogether, or we come across portions 
of their mangled forms or bunches of their 
feathers on our lawns. 

We, in this neighborhood, have abso- 
lutely no trouble in persuading the birds 
to come. Our trouble consists in keeping 
them after they do come. Is seems but 
natural for them to pass over this well- 
wooded strip of land bordering on Lake 
Michigan, when migrating to their summer 
and winter quarters. When unmolested, 
they remain weeks with us; many of them 
decide to stay as long as the weather per- 
mits. But alas! their decision only means 
their death through the hole in the fence— 
cats! 

We are a community of homes, lovers 
of flowers and birds. Unfortunately every 
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now and then “renters” move into the 
neighborhood, bringing with them their 
cats, This spring, just a stone’s throw 
on the north from one of my Warbler 
boxes, came five cats in this manner. About 
twice as far on the south, lives a renter 
with six cats. With such odds to meet, 
I feel safe in saying, only a miracle per- 
formed by the Lord can save the lives of 
that pair of birds and its brood when 
hatched. 

It is said, upon good authority, that, 
were all the birds suddenly killed, in seven 
years, man would be unable to exist upon 
this earth, the insects and 
worms would be so great. Birds then, 
being of such untold usefulness to man, 
ought to have the help of the law to protect 
them from their terrible enemy, cats. 

I positively know of birds by the hun- 
dred that have by my 
neighbors’ cats, and have grave fears that 
if we as a Society do not soon do some- 
thing to prevent this terrible slaughter, 
we who live in or near cities will not know 
what a bird looks like, except through 
Sparrows. This class of birds is the only 
one that can multiply fast enough to keep 
ahead of the work of the civilized (?) cat. 

I fail to understand why cats are not 
taxed as well as dogs. Were they taxed, it 
would put a vast number out of com- 
mission, and thus would the lives of count- 
less birds be saved. 

Just a few words in conclusion. Some 
have accused me of being prejudiced 
against the cat. These accusers argue 
“the cat is God’s creature, as well as the 
bird, the one has as much right to life and 
freedom as has the other.” 

I cannot 
deeds. It is as natural now in his perverted 
state to kill birds as it is for him to breathe. 
No fence is high enough to keep him out 
of our yard. He scratches out our seeds, 
destroys plantlets, rare plants, 


increase of 


been destroyed 


blame the cat for his mis- 


ruins 


causing us waste of time, strength and 
It certainly is not a feeling of 
injustice toward the creature to wish him 
out of existence or so restrained by his 
owner as to be impossible to interfere 
with our interests; and it is simply my 


money. 
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honest belief that if people willfully or 
thoughtlessly so far fail to live up to the 
Golden Rule as to harbor uselessly that 
which causes losses, distress of mind and 
pain of heart to those living near, then in 
some manner the law should protect and 
aid the party being injured thereby.— 
MarTHA W. Barrows, Chicago, Il. 


Bird Day in California 


Mrs. Alice M. Park, Chairman Humane 
Education Committee of the California 
Club, writes that the effort to secure a law 
establishing Bird Day in California was 
successful, although the law was not se- 
cured until after a third and determined 
effort had been made. The bill was signed 
by the Governor in time to hold the first Bird 
and Arbor Day celebration on March 7th 
of this year. The time between the signing 
of the bill and the day fixed for the cele- 
bration was so short that its observation 
was not as complete throughout the State 
as it is hoped to make it in future years. 


Practical Work 


At the suggestion of the Ohio Audubon 
Society, the boys in the Sixth Grade of the 
Public Schools in Cincinnati have made 
1,200 bird-boxes which will be distributed 
in the parks of that city. Most of the boxes 
are for one pair of birds; however, some of 
them are apartment houses for the use of 
Martins. It is reported that the boys have 
entered with great zest into this work. A 
twofold good is accomplished; first, the 
boys are interested in practical bird pro- 
tection, and, secondly, an additional number 
of birds will be attracted to the parks. 


The South Carolina Society 


The indications are that Secretary Rice's 
campaign in Charleston will add about 
three hundred new members to the Audu- 
bon Society; he reports considerable en- 
thusiasm amongst the business men and 
others in that place. The Society is in 
good shape and is growing in popularity 
every day.—B. F. Tayior, President. 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 
animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 
part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 

tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it ‘‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam's Monthly 
has declared it ‘‘the best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.’’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to ‘‘play ’possum,”’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies: in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘*Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bul; 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HAUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


The Boston Transcript lists these “accurate and readable illustrated volumes” as par- 
ticularly desirable when “with the coming of spring the blood of the sportsman begins to 
tingle, and in the period between the breaking up of the actual winter and the season 
afield he turns to the books of sport wherejrom he may gain some hints jor the coming 
season’s campaign.” “‘ Each volume,” says another critic, “was written under the di- 
rect supervision of Mr. Caspar Whitney, whose qualifications for this undertaking no 
one can doubi, and gives in a clear, untechnical, and interesting style, by writers whose 
eminence in their res pectiug branches enables them to speak with authority and adequacy, 
every pertinent detail, . . . and with much entertainment and instruction for the 
general reader.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“If | could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE The book will be welcomed by adults 
BIRD YEAR almost as heartily as by younger readers. 
FOR SCHOOL For teachers and parents and all who 

believe in bird protection, it provides a 
AND HOME means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 


with the children just when they will most 


With thirty-six plates in shelly sevsies tx. 


half-tone, and twelve ; ieee: : 
It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 


dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 


in colors, from studies 
made for the National 


Audubon Association into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
under the supervision ciated with feathered things. 

of its President, Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 

Mr. William Dutcher $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
RBI RDC RAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT ‘Priess, HaRnnisBURG, PA. 


A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA”’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. tuustrated from photographs 


‘* Reading it is like ayes, the entry into a home of the class that is the 
roudest product of our land ome where love of books and love of nature go 


and in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ ... . It is a charming 
book.’’— The Interior. 
The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘*The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


** The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’’—Muss Jeanette Giiper in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 


‘*Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 
and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 
is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and | . 


** This volume is simply the best she has e' ut forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only en is in Spain. te. 5: eee 
delightful humor which pervaded the ear = books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


